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Over the years the black middle class family has been of interest 
to social scientists. Starting with E. Franklin Frazier's BLACK 
BOURGEOISIE in 1957, scholars have provided insight into the black 
middle class way of life. To contribute to this knowledge, the focus 
of this study is on the blact^ middle class household and its external 
relations in the neighborhood and black subsociety. It was enhanced 
by determining the relationship between the socioeconomic character- 
istics of the study p>opulation and its family behavior. I am^ therefore, 
deeply grateful in general, to the Atlanta black subsociety, as well 
ac to a number of whites, who assisted data collection, and In particu- 
lar to the residents of Golden towers, a black middle class neighbor- 
hood, in northwest Atlanta, Georgia for making this study possible. 
Certainly, 1 am also highly appreciative to my doctoral committee. 
Professors Richard J. Coughlin, Charles Kaut, and Charles Longino, 
for endorsing and assisting me with the dissertation stage of this 
project, aad to the Ford Foundation and National Science Foundation 
for grants that made this study possible. 

Annie S« Barnes 
Norfolk, Virginia 
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CHAPTER ONE 



EXPLORATORY FIBLDWORK IN ATLANTA, GEORGIA 



This study of Black middle class family life in its subsoclety, neigh- 
borhood, and household was conducted during two field trips. The 
initial fleldwork was an exploratory study that made an enormous 
contribution to each stage of the research process. It all began 
in 1969. During the spring of that year, I reviewed the literature 
on the black family and black residential areas and wrote several 
drafts of my dissertation proposal. Though tiring and frustrating, 
I worked to follow the instructions of my dissertation committee, 
comprised of Professors Richard J. Coughlin, Charles Kaut, and 
Charles Longino at the University of Virginia, while I was still working 
on the proposal, they suggested that I go to Atlanta and conduct 
an exploratory study to determine whether the project should be 
attempted in this city. Without delay, I began making appointments 
with professors at Atlanta University, for I needed a base of operation, 
ac wr^ll as assistance with the study. As soon as Professor Richard 
Long, a former colleague at Hampton Institute in Hampton, Virginia, 
and now Director of the Center for African and African American 
Studies at Atlanta University, Professor Clarence A. Bacoate, Chair- 
man of the History Department, and Professor Tillman Cothran, 
Chairman of the Sociology Department at Atlanta University, my 
alma mater, gave me appointments, I went to Atlanta. I was deeply 
appreciative, for my own professors were no longer there. One 
of them. Professor Hylan Lewis, was then a Professor of Sociology 
at Brooklyn College, and Professors Mozell Hill and Morris Siegel 
were deceased. Needless to say, had they been alive, they would 
have employed their contacts in Atlanta to assist this study. 

Though my primary goal was to determine the feasibility of attempting 
such study in Atlanta, I also desired to rewrite my research proposal 
and meet a number of people who would hf*lp with fleldwork. Essen- 
tially, then, I talked with professors at Atlanta University and with 
a number of people In the Black political, civic, and economic com- 
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munity. The following account of my work shows its nature and 
procedures, as well as the way social scientists, especially anthropolo- 
gists, keep a d&ily journal. 

Sunday, June, 8, 1969. Leaving Hampton, Virginia, around midafter- 
noon, I flew to the Atlanta airport and took a limousine to downtown 
Atlanta, where I took a taxi to Paschal's Hotel in West Atlanta, by 
the time I got to my room, I was terrified; the only preparation 
that I could make for the week long project was to sleep. 

Monday, June 9, 1969 (My Sixth Wedding Anniversary). I ate breakfast 
around 8:00 A.M. in the hotel dining room. No soonei than I had 
flnis'hed, I met four Atlanta cler^iiymen: one was a friend of a resident 
In an Atlanta neighborhood, here called Golden Towers, while another 
was President of the Interdenominational Theological College in 
Atlanta. After I returned to my hotel room, around 9:00 A.M., I 
telephoned Professor Long, who gave me an 11:30 A.M. appointment. 
Though my breakfast hour had been eventful, 1 was still terrified 
about the research experience and wondered what I would say in 
the interviews. Realizing that I needed a structured interview process, 
I decided to use it to identify myself, describe the nature of my 
proposed research, ask the respondents to assess the project, give 
the names of the most affluent black neighborhoods in Atlanta, 
and tell whether^ in their opinion^ this study could be conducted 
in such settings. 

After completing my plan, I went to my luncheon appointment with 
Long. We talked about anthropology and my research porposal. Es- 
sentially, I told him that it focused on the black family and its external 
relations. Following lunch, we returned to his office. Then he began 
setting up appointments and requesting help with my project: one 
appointment was made with Bacoate while another was made with 
Professor Hubert Ross, one of the first blacks to earn a Ph.D. in 
anthropology at Columbia University. Once the appointments were 
confirmed, he advised me to buy a copy of Bacoate's book, THE 
HISTORY OF ATLANTA UNIVERSITY, and spent two additional 
hours discussing my research proposal. 

When I finished this appointment with Long, I returned to my hotel 
and, later In the day, I invited two Atlanta women to visit me. One 
of them, a sister to my daughter's godmother, Ella Harris, knew 
some of the people who would be Involved In this study. Including 
her playmothet In Golden Towers. They arrived In the evening, 
and we spent most of the time talking about Atlanta and the possibility 
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of doing this study in their city. Somewhat late in the evening, 
1 invited them to the Carousel Lounge at Paschal's and, though there 
was live entertainment, we continued talking about my research. 
One of the women asked the name of the specific neighborhood 
that I desired to study. I told her that my preference was Golden 
Towers, but that such decision ultimately rested with its residents. 
Before the evening ended, Mary Lowe, sister to our daughter's god- 
mother, pledged her help. Though still very nervous and skeptical 
about the outcome of this exploratory field trip, I was encouraged 
by their show of support* 

Tuesday, June 10, 1969* Somewhat buoyed by the previous day's 
activities, I looked forward to eating breakfast in the hotel dining 
room. It was a great meeting place for blacks of all social classes. 
What appeared to be the case was that a number of men came to 
the hotel to eat breakfast, politic, and fellowship and, by 9:00 A*M*, 
the dining room was virtually empty, for the men had gone to the 
various places of work. This means that most of the breakfast cus- 
tomers were regulars* When a newcomer was in their midst, some 
one inquired about the person's origin and mission. Such was my 
case and, therefore, I met a number of Atlanta men. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the most distinguished Atlantan whom I met today was State 
Senator Leroy Johnson who, upon my return to Atlanta, helped with 
my research project. 

After another eventful breakfast, I went to a 9:30 a.m. appointment 
with Bacoate. He was then a twenty-two year resident of Atlanta, 
who was active in Atlanta politics and its top black social and civic 
organizations* Though Long confirmed the appointment with Bacoate, 
as mentioned earlier, before leaving Hampton, I had obtained permis- 
sion to talk with him. What I have not mentioned, however, is that 
it was through the assistance of Hylan Lewis, my professor and Mas- 
ters thesis adviser at Atlanta University and now Professor Emeritus 
of Brooklyn College, that I initially obtained Bacoate's consent to 
assist this project. After I explained my research proposal and sought 
his siidvice, Bacoate enthusiastically endorsed the project, offered 
his full support, and referred me to an article, "Some Observations 
on the Negro Middle Class** by August Meier, reprinted from the 
October 1, 1957 edition of THE CRISES. Then I asked him to describe 
the black middle class communities in Atlanta that would be suitable 
to this study. Bacoate told me that, in West Atlanta, there were 
four such communities. Collier Heights, Peyton Forest, Cascade 
Heights, and Hunter-Road Mozley Drive, where the black middle 
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class lived (see Figure 1), and that each community was comprised 
of several neighborhoods. Then, he suggested that 1 conduct this 
study in Golden Towers, a neighborhood in Collier Heights. 

To fully lay the ground work for my field research, Bacoate also 
suggested that I visit Golden Towers and establish contact with 
at least one of its residents. Before I left his office, he arranged 
such a visit with Dr. Lois Moreiand, a resident of that neighborhood 
and a professor of Political Science at Spelman College. Because 
of Bacoate's knowledge of Atlanta and friendship with many of its 
residents, he made an enormous contribution to this exploratory 
study. Some of the black Atlanta residents, whom he advised me 
to see that week, included Mrs. Grace T. Hamilton, a Georgia State 
Assembly woman and a member of a black first family in Atlanta, 
Herman Russell, a millionaire, E. B. Williams, Professor of Economics 
at Morehouse College, Robert Thompson, a thirty-three year resident 
of Atlanta and an employee of the Atlanta Regional Housing Author- 
ity, and B. F. Bullock, an Assistant Professor and Head of Buildings 
and Grounds at Atlanta University. He was also a member of a 
black first family in Atlanta and a founder of the Northwest Council 
of Coordinating Clubs in Collier Heights, discussed in Chapter Four. 

By the time that my appointment with Bacoate ended, I felt that 
the project had a chance of succeeding in Atlanta. However, I contin- 
ued to meet and talk with as many people as possible. Because I 
needed at least two weeks to complete my list, I made the decision 
to talk with those persons who had knowledge directly related to 
my study; however, after returning to Atlanta in September, 1969, 
1 contacted a majority of the remaining residents on my list. 

My next appointment wj^s with Professor Ross who talked with me 
briefly about my reseatch plans and referred me to the Negro Collec- 
tion at Atlanta University. He then telephoned his wife and set 
up a dinner engagement for us and made an appointment for me 
with Dr. Horace Mann Bond, father of Julian Bond, a black Georgia 
State Legislator. 

As soon as I left this appointment, I went to see Dr. Bond In his 
home. When I arrived, he was babysitting for two of his granddaugh- 
ters and combing one's hair. After we met, one of the first things 
that I did was to ask whether 1 could brush and braid his granddaugh- 
ter's hair. He graciously consented and jokingly said, "We are Initiat- 
ing you Into your fleldwork." Once we got the children squared 
away, we turned to my research, and his response was. Indeed, gratlfy- 
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ing. Not only did he endorse it, but he gave me an autographed 
copy of his latest publication, A STUDY OF FACTORS INVOLVED 
IN THE IDENTIFICATION AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF UNUSUAL 
ACADEMIC TALENT AMOUNG UNDERPRIVILEGED POPULATIONS. 
It traces the geneologies of some blacks who hold doctorates in 
this country; some of this work is incorpcrated in Andrew Billingsley*s 
book, BLACK FAMILIES IN WHITE AMERICA. 

Following this appointment, 1 returned to my hotel and was pleased 
about the day and spent the evening working on my research proposal. 

Wednesday, June 11, 1969. By chance, breakfast was eaten with 
the four ministers whom 1 met Monday and our conversation was 
still about Atlanta; however, the remainder of the day was spent 
in the Atlanta University Library. As was my daily custom, 1 also 
went to see Long, who told me that he was attempting to secure 
a suite for roc in faculty housing for the 1969-70 school year. 

Since the exploratory study seemingly was successful, thus far, I 
began to reflect on some other things, not unrelated to the research 
experience. What I noticed about myself was that I felt strange 
as well as excited about being among hundreds of black students, 
interspersed with a few white students, on the Atlanta University 
campus, the reverse of the scene to which 1 had grown accustomed 
at the University of Virginia. Without consciously thinking about 
it before, 1 realized that, when time permitted, 1 stood near the 
University library and greeted and talked with students. But, to 
my surprise, 1 found that a large number of them, though they wore 
bouffant Afro hairstyles, neither cared to speak nor talk with me. 
Hence, 1 sensed that we were not mutually excited about our chance 
encounters, which probably resulted, in part, from the generation 
gap. 

Thursday, June 12, 1969. My first appointment today was at 11:30 
a.m. with Tillman Cothran. Though he endorsed my research plan, 
Cothran informed me that "the Atlanta black subsociety is harrl 
to crack" and that "the upper group is virtually unapproachable." 
However, he finally said that it might be possible for me to approach 
them, but that it would be difficult. He suggested that it would 
be easier to study a black middle class neighborhood rather than 
one with a number of upper class blacks. 1 realized that Cothran 
was accurate in his prediction, but since this is an anthropological 
study, 1 knew that a neighborhood, with a wide range of residents, 
would prove more valuable than a homogeneous group. Village mono- 
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graphs, for example, usually Include a few people, especially chiefs 
and rich farmers, a cut above the rest of the population, and contri- 
bute to the richness of the work. Besides, as far as 1 have been 
able to determine, as a rule, black middle class neighborhoods are 
heterogeneous. As it turned out. Golden Towers was, indeed, a neigh- 
borhood comprised of a varied population, including at least one 
millionaire and two female domestics. It was my opportunity to 
see one of the domestics chauffered home from work, however, 
before 1 began my research, the other domestic had retired. Another 
reason that 1 desired to study Golden Towers was because 1 knew 
that my status as a student probably gave me the best chance that 
1 would ever have to study such neighborhood; nevertheless, 1 kept 
in mind what Cothran had told me and worked hard to remain personna 
grata. 

My next appointment was at 1:45 with B. F. Bullock. He not only 
endorsed my research plan, but he also gave me an enormous amount 
of information about the social structure of Collier Heights and 
a book, by the same name, which greatly enhanced my dissertation 
proposal. 

Starting at 5:00 p.m., 1 spent forty minutes in the home of Lois More- 
land. While we drank coffee and ate pound cake, in the family room, 
overlooking a grove of trees, Moreland assured me that she would 
cooperate with the study in the event that Golden Towers was chosen 
as the research site, but she quickly added, "1 will give such help, 
not because 1 want to, but for the good of academia.** Like Cothran's 
prediction, she warned me that, "In Atlanta, it is difficult for an 
outsider to gain access to middle and upper class blacks," which 
helped me to stay on guard. Moreland, attired in a hostess outfit, 
was a gracious woman. For example, she stood outside her door 
and waved goodbye, as 1 left, a great source of encouragement. 

Friday, June 13, 1969. There were the usual talks with Long. Daily 
conversation with him provided guidance for my exploratory study, 
encouraged me to spend every available minute in the library, and 
gave me support. Hence, 1 spent the remainder of the day reading 
and writing a new draft of my research proposal. 

Saturday, June 14, 1969. 1 got up around 7:00 a.m. and finished 
revising my proposal and Long arrived at 12:30 p.m. During our 
luncheon meeting, he read it and made some changes. When we 
finished our session, around 2:00 p.m., he carried me to my next 
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appointment, scheduled with Robert Thompson. After the usual 
explanation of my project, he enthusiastically endorsed it and des- 
cribed Atlanta. 

He began by saying that, prior to 1954, Atlanta had thirty four square 
miles of land, but, in that year. Mayor Hartsfield made a study of 
Atlantans, particularly the living conditions of blacks, and suggested 
that eighty seven square miles be added to the City, a plan that 
was subsequently implemented. Some whites quickly moved into 
the recently acquired area. About the same time, a large number 
of blacks began purchasing land and locating lending institutions 
and builders, which enabled them to also move away from their 
traditional residential districts. There are several reasons that 
explain why blacks moved r:> West Atlanta, Thompson says, including 
an abundance of land at a relatively low price, the location of black 
colleges, and the existence of black contractors and black capitalists. 
The economic assets of black Atlanta, in 1970, Thompson continued, 
were $75,000,000 to $80,000,000 in the Atlanta Life Insurance Com- 
pany, $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 at the Citizens Trust Company, 
and some $9,700 in the Mutual Trust Company. Besides, there were 
black mortgage companies, such as the Atlanta Banking Company 
with another $2,500,000 in assets, and the Atlanta black colleges 
had endowments estimated at some $50,000,000. This economic 
wealth served as a leverage and caused white lending institutions 
to make competitive loans, a situation, Thompson says, made Atlanta 
unique. 

Then, Thompson turned to a discussion of Collier Heights and related 
that "99 percent of the homes were brand new, done by and large 
with black capital and entrepreneurship." This area is bound on 
he North by Bankhead, on the South by Collier Road, on the West 
by Perimeter Road 1-285, and on the East by High tower Road (see 
Figure 1), He also told me that a number of blacks purchased various 
tracts of land in Collier Hieghts. One group of black business and 
professional people, including Dr. J. B. Harris, R. L. Chenault, Geneva 
Haugabrooks (a Golden Towers resident), Grace T. Hamilton, the 
Urban League, the late Attorney A. T. Walden, J. P. Whitaker, and 
the President of the Mutual Savings and Loan Company, for example, 
bought an eighty five acre tract of land on Sewell Road located 
on the south side of Gordon Road (see Fig^ure 1). In the same year 
(1950), Dr. J. B. Harris, "a prominent physician and public-minded 
citizen," bought fifty two acres of land on the south side of Gordon 
Road with the idea that both this tract and the preceding one would 
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eventually provide living space for blacks on this side of Gordon 
Road. Until 1950, Gordon Road was considered the southern boundary 
between North and South Atlanta. In 1952, the National Development 
Company, headed by Q. V. Williamson, purchased 375 lots West of 
Collier Heights, which broke the bottle neck that hindered expansion 
in Collier Heights. 

When Thompson finished discussing Collier Heights, he gave me 
the following bibliography: 

HEARING BEFORE THE UNITED STATES COMMISSION ON 
CIVIL RIGHTS (Housing) held In Atlanta, Georgia, April 10, 
1959, United States Government Printing Office, Washington, 



HOUSING AND MINORITY GROUPS by Robert Thompson and 
Hylan Lewis, edited by Nathan Glazer and Davis McEntire, Univer- 
sity of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1960. 

THB HANDY MAN OF THE LORD, Reverend J. Williams Borders 
(The biography of the Pastor of Wheat Street Baptist Church) 

Then Thompson turned to the economic role of the black church 
in Atlanta, he told me, for example, that the Wheat Street Baptist 
Church, with some 6,000 members, had recently completed a shopping 
strip and proposed a home, with 150 dwelling units, for the elderly. 
Another church, Allen Temple (A.M.E.), had sponsored some 221 
D-3 units for the elderly. As a footnote to this builidng activity, 
Thompson informed me that Spelman College was founded in the 
basement of the Friendship Baptist Church. Perhaps, an appropriate 
way to end this part of our discussion, Thompson concluded, is to 
tell you that it was Heman Perry who initiated the real estate business 
among Atlanta blacks. 



According to Thompson, the highest tribute that could be to 
black Atlanta is that it had leadership and money. For exa )le, 
under the leadership of the National Development Company, the 
Collier Heights neighborhoods raised approximately $7,500 to finance 
a land use plan for the orderly growth and development of the Collier 
Heights area. The Metropolitan Planning Commission supplemented 
their funds, v^ia services and expertise, to develop such plan. It 
was later appioved by the city government. The plan gave assurance 
to the home owners that undesirable construction would not be allowed 
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in the area. After more than two hours, Thompson gave me a long 
list of persons who would assist my study and then carried me back 
to Paschal's. As soon as we arrived at the hotel, Ross carried me 
to his home to visit with him and his wife, Edythe, his eleven year 
old son, Michael, and his daughter, Susan, a college sophomore. While 
Edythe was preparing supper in their home in Peyton Forest, Professor 
Ross and their children carried me on a lecture-tour of this community 
and Cascade Heights* 

Upon returning to their home, we enjoyed a delicious dinner of barbe- 
cued ribs, turnip greens, and spoon bread. While eating. Dr. Ross 
and I talked about various anthropologists and the small number 
of black anthropologists, as well as about his travels and stay In 
East Africa. We also spent some time talking about what I had learned 
in Atlanta, a source of considerable support, for I felt at home with 
the Rosses. This was the beginning of a very fine friendship that 
I continue to enjoy with them. Sometime after 10:00 p.m., they 
took me back to my hotel, but not before making plans for the next 
day. 

Sunday, June 15, 1969. By 9:30 a.m., the Ross family had arrived 
at Paschal's to take me to church with them. It was Father's Day 
and the Sunday School at the First Congregational Church celebrated 
it with a Father's Day breakfast. Some 125 persons (forty adults 
and eighty five children) attended the seated meaL Mrs. Ross and 
other church women placed bowls of grits, covered with ,i:ravy, platters 
of chicken, and bowls of chicken gravy and rolls on the tables, followed 
by prayer. While we were eating, Professor Ross informed the people 
at our table about my research plans, and later introduced me to 
other members of the church, including Mayor Andrew Yv)ung, who 
invited me to do this study In Atlanta. When I returned in September, 
the First Congregational church, along with its pastor and Mayor 
Young's wife, participated in it. As soon as the minister. The Rever- 
end Homer C. McEwen, gave the benediction. Professor Ross carried 
me to see the exterior of the residence of the late Martin Luther 
King and to PaschaVs. I immediately checked out and took a taxi 
to the Atlanta airport. At the bottom of these field notes, I wrote 
(Thanks, Atlanta, for the Magnificent Trip!") 

Upon returning home, I visited my dissertation committee at the 
University of Virginia and received some additional instructions. 
By the early part of September, they approved my proposal, and 
I went immediately to Atlanta and, over a ten month period, imple- 
mented the plan. 




CHAPTER TWO 



FIELDWORK 



The Research Site and Sample 

When I returned to Atlanta in September 1969, for ten months of 
fieldwcrk, I was pleased that I had made a number of preliminary 
plans» Including selection of the particular research site, Golden 
Towers (see Figure 1 in Chapter 1). This neighborhood is located 
in northwest Atlanta and was begun in 1958 with the settlement 
of the founder-developer. Since that time, forty additional families 
have moved to Golden Towers. 

These families comprise the neighborhood sample. At the time 
of this research, seventy one males and ninety one females lived 
in the neighborhood. However, as shown in Table 1, the largest 
percentage of the men were between forty and forty-nine years 
of age while the largest percentage of the women were between 
thirty and thirty-nine years of age. However, the oldest residents 
were females, over seventy years of age, and constituted more than 
1.2 percent of the population. Judging by age of the adults, it was 
easy to conclude that considerable variation existed in the ages 
of children. However, twe male children were more nearly the same 
age, age groups ten to fourteen and thirty to thirty-four excepted, 
than the female children. 

When it comes to the combined income of the Golden Towers spouses, 
it ranged from the $10,000 to $13,000 category to over $50,000, 
and the average household income was $25,207.90 in Table 2. As 
can be seen in Table 3, the residents were employed mainly in white 
collar occupations; however, eleven adults worked at blue collar 
jobs, three were in service work, two were retired service workers, 
and six were housewives. The education of the residents, as shown 
in Table 4, is also varied; hence, twenty-four of the adults had 
achieved graduate education, twenty-two had college degrees, and 
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Table 1 



Percentage Dlittribtttlon by Sex «nd Age 
of Household Heads and Spotitses 
In Golden Towers 



Age Male Feasle 

Ho. Z Nc. I 



70- 


7 


17.95 


15 


36.59 


60-69 


13 


33.33 


9 


21.95 


50-59 


11 


28.21 


9 


21.95 


40-49 


8 


20.51 


6 


U.63 


30-39 


0 


0.00 


2 


4.88 


Total 


39 


100.00 


41 


100.00 
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19»999.50 
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22»000. to 2S»999. 


23.999.50 
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31»999.50 
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225,000.00 
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Table 3 



OccupBtloiul Distribution of ausbaoda 
Ari Viv«s la Golden Tovcra 



Total Buabaoda Vivas 

Occupation 

Hum- Par- Urn- Par- Fuai- Par- 
bar cant bar cant bar cent 



White collar 



Profaaaional 


33 41.25 


9 


23. OS 


24 


58.54 


Clerical 


5 6.25 


2 


5.13 


3 


7..U 


Kanagara and 










offlciala 


6 7.50 




10.26 


2 


4.88 


Proprlatora 


9 U.25 


6 


15. 3S 


3 


7.32 


Clergy 


3 3.75 


3 


7.69 




Sales 


1 1.25 


1 


2.56 






Spiritual consultant 


1 . 1.25 


1. 


2.56 






Blue collar 












Latter carriera 


3 3.75 


3 


7.69 






Craft ssen 


6 7.50 


6 


15. 3S 






Foreman 


2 2.50 


2 


5.13 






Sarrica workers 












Truck driver 


1 1.25 


1 


2.56 






DoBSStlc worker 


2 2.50 






2 


4.88 


Retired sarvlce 










%Torker 


2 2.50 


1 


2.56 


1 


2.44 


Bousewlvea 


6 7.50 






6 


14.63 


Total 


BO 100.00 


39 


99.9 


41 


100.01 
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Table 4 



ZdoccsloBAl Distribution by S«x of BouMhold 
Ba^ds la Soldftn Tovors 



Totftl Mai* F«m1« 

Aaouot of 

«duc«tljDn 

coBplcccd lh»- Por- P«r- P«r- 

bcr* cut b«r c«nt b«r cent 



Groduatt school 
Ph.D., M.D., 
D.D.S., J.D., 
Pbarucouclcol » 

Science 8 10.0 6 15.4 2 4.9 

KMtor Desroc 16 20.0 3 7.7 U 31.7 

CoUogo 

Pour yeoro 22 27.5 7 17.9 15 36.6 

Os« to tbr«« yuro 18 22.5 U 28.2 7 17.1 

Hlgb ocbool 

Pour year. 8 10.0 7 17.9 1 2.4 

0D« to three ycere 2 2.5 1 2.6 1 2.4 

GrMur achool 
Plrat to elshtt 

grade 6 7.5 4 10.3 2 4.9 

Total 80 100.0 39 100.0 *1 100.0 



*Raiber of caaee for whon edncetloBal data vera eacurad (tvo 
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course requlraaante for the Ph.D. a&d eeveral la the aaae category 
hove elx-year teechlng certlf icatee) . 
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eighteen had been to college one to three years; eight had high school 
training, two had one to three years of training, and six had grammar 
school training. This heterogeneous group was the primary focus 
of the ten months of fit 'd work. 

Gaining Entry and Rapport 

Though I began this study with a week long trip in June, 1969 and 
had what seemed to be endless appointments with many distinguished 
Atlanta citizens, both in the academic and business community, 
I left Atlanta with mixed feelings. I was, on the one hand, deeply 
encouraged by the enormous support shown by a large number of 
my black ethnic group, and on the other hand, I came to the realization 
quickly that, regardless of common ethnic identity, it would be diffi- 
cult to develop the intimate ethnographic detail that I wanted on 
family and neighborhood life. This feeling of uneasiness stayed 
with me, even after my mother, daughter, and I moved to an apart- 
ment in southwest Atlanta to begin my research. In fact, it took 
a month and half for me to develop enough confidence to attempt 
to enter the homes in Golden Towers; hence, entry into Golden Towers 
was a long, drawn out, and frustrating process. 

In retrospect, I know that particular sources of frustration were 
the home settings and delays and interruptions encountered in gaining 
entry, the formidable appearance of the neighborhood, for example, 
was more than I had before attempted to enter, which made it difficult 
to develop enough confidence to enter the neighborhood on my own. 
This was one reason why i asked the president of the Golden Towers 
Neighborhood Club to assist my entry and was somewhat encouraged 
by her reply; "When the neighborhood club meets again, two weeks 
from now, I will ask them to invite you to the next meeting t:o explain 
your project." I waited anxiously to receive her call and, after a 
month, I inquired about the meeting, only to learn that the club 
had not set a meeting date. That no one seemed to appreciate my 
eagerness to get on with my research, that I was so easily kept wait- 
ing, was a genuine source of anxiety. This casual use of mv time 
symbolically conveyed the notion that I was not perceived as a member 
of their social class, for blacks usually give immediate attention 
to those who are either on their status level or a cut above them. 

Other disruptions and delays probably peculiar for that year were 
sports and political activities. For example, the Atlanta Braves 
clinched the Western Division title in the National League, and black 
Atlantans spent more than a week watching the Braves and the New 
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York Mets compete for the National League Pennant. Immediately 
after the Braves lost, the October election of city officials was 
held, followed two weeks later by a run-off election. Nevertheless, 
after seemingly countless delays and considerable progress with 
the remainder of my research, I began my neighborhood study. 

The Date Collection Process 

My data needs in Golden towers can be separated intc/ public versus 
private types of ethnographic detail. By private data, I refer to 
personal information concerning the family and its individual members 
and their relationship to the remainder of the Golden Towers residents 
while public ethnographic data focus on matters relating to the 
development of this neighborhood and other residential areas, black 
realtors and financial institutions, and voluntary associations in 
the Atlanta black subsociety. The difficulty of inquiry and number 
of types of research techniques employed varied by type of data 
sought; furthermore, the status differences between the researcher 
and the Atlanta residents increased the difficulty of data collection. 

The private ethnographic detail included the demographic character- 
istics of the respondents.. Of the selectea demographic characteristics 
sought, only sex of respondents was easy to obtain, and to acquire 
age data, arbitrary age categories from thirty to thirty-nine to over 
seventy years of age were established. Even so, two female respon- 
dents placed themselves in one age category younger than they were, 
but it is not unusual for blacks to be reluctant to reveal their age; 
black families, for example, often do not list the age of their deceased 
relatives in obituary columns. Similarly, blacks, as a rule, consider 
their annual income a private family matter; hence, to find out 
the annual income of spouses, income categories were also established. 
Xhe technique, however, did not ensure total cooperation; in fact, 
only twenty-four households revealed their annual income category. 
On the other hand, it was relatively easy to obtain the specific occupa- 
tions and education achieved, a consequence of pride and difficulty 
of accomplishment. 

Because I realized the problems in collecting select demographic 
information, I sought to obtain it by mailing a questionnaire and 
self-addressed and stamped envelope to the respondents which netted 
almost a fifty percent return. To obtain data on the remainder 
of the households, I completed the questionnaire with the respondents* 
help, on the telephone, in their homes, and on their jobs, this procedure 
required me to telephone them frequently, accept each delay in 
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a congenial manner, and make the next approach to the respondent 
the same way; thus, with one exception, the data were obtained 
under agreeable circumstances, but with little regard for my time. 
Moreover, since the respondents either were not apologetic or only 
slightly apologetic for the Inconvenience and delay they had caused 
me. 1 interpreted it to mean they considered my status less Important 
than their own. 

Ano^er type of private data sought in Atlanta concerned household 
interaction with emphasis on spouses. It related to types of authority 
conjugs! cooperation in the performance of household tasks and 
its relation to the women's participation in the occupational system, 
and spouses affectionate ties. Although the residents talked freely 
about authority and cooperative conjugal relations. It was impossible 
to get them to relate the emotional solidarity they had with their 
spouses; therefore, it was necessary to seek their opinion of the 
nature of middle class husbands and wife affection and cohesion, 
as they had observed it. 

Parent and child interaction was another type of private data required 
m this research. In Golden Towers, it was not difficult to obtain 
parental goals and values for their children, discipline patterns, 
the relationship between sex of parent, and parent and child emotional 
bond, chila ens needs and type of parent and child relationship, 
the strongest bond in the parent and child behavior complex (Firth. I 
Young and Wollmott.Z Adam3) and stepfather and stepchild relations, 
but there was some Mfficulty in determining the nature of disciplinina. 
cooperation, and emotional solidarity in the stepmother and stepchild 
complex. 

The investigation of the influence of age and ^ex on sibling behavior 
was the next type of private data Investigated, the parents were 
much more willmg to talk about cooperative than antagonistic rela- 
tions among their children; hence, sibling conflict was somewhat 
considered a private family matter. 

Another type of private data sought related to kinship. The inquiry 
considered the impact of sex. age. residential status, education 
occupation income, slavery, mixed ancestry, lack of contact, and 
early death of ancestors on the extent of kin participation, knowledge, 
n^friwi '"^^ relatively easy to research kinship 

participation, including kin contact, kin assistance, and kin solidarity, 
and kinship terminology, but, in some cases, genealogical information 
was the most difficult type of private Information to collect, a conse- 
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quence of limited kinship knowledge and sometimes improper birth 
status of either a respondent or kinsmen. It appeared that both 
reasons were a source of embarassment to a people who had become 
social elites. Difficulty in obtaining genealogical data may also 
be related to the fact that I was an outsider to both their city and 
socia? status, and, therefore, since their background was unknown 
to me, perhaps some residents did not desire to reveal it to one 
who did not belong. Although a few of the respondents refused to 
supply genealogical data see.ned embarrassed, or chuckled about 
their kin knowledge, the research situation was cordial. 

The neighborly relationship among Golden Towers residents were 
the next type of private data sought. The inquiry, which focused 
on the relationship between sex, age, education, occupation, and 
income and neighborhood participation, including visiting, telephoning, 
and attending parties with neighbors was difficult to conduct. 

The final type of private data sought were daily family rituals and 
types of household furnishings. The furnishings were considered 
private only because I desired to see the master bedroom, itemize 
and categorize each room as either modern, eclectic, or traditional, 
and they feared that 1 would report my finding to the government 
while the rituals were seen as private because they probed the inti- 
mate detail of each family member's daily routine. 

1 utilized several research techniques to assist the collection of 
data on social interaction, household furnishings and family rituals, 
including the structural interview. In Golden Towers, it was conducted 
with thirty-nine of the forty-one households and usually took from 
three to six hours, divided into two to four visits, but when both 
spouses participated in the interview, it was likely to be completed 
in one session. The most difficult problem was obtaining the appoint- 
ment. A few wives were telephoned fifteen to twenty times before 
either granting the initial visit or carrying through with the appoint- 
ment, and usually several telephone calls were made to obtain subse- 
quent visits; the most unusual case was a woman whom 1 telephoned 
more than eighty times before she completed the interview, and 
1 was never allowed to obtain her husband's genealogical data. On 
two occasions, this same wife gave me an appointment and was 
not at home when 1 arrived; since she was one of the prestigious 
women and rarely apologized for the inconvenience she caused, 
it seemed certain that she neither wanted to reveal certain private 
family data, nor did she value my time. This type of disappointment 
was usually averted by telephoning the residents, before leaving 
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my apartment, to remind them of our appointment, which sometimes 
resulted in its cancellation. Moreover, it was usually difficult to 
obtain private data from those who had either the highest (physicians, 
dentists, and Ph.D's) or lowest (service workers) status in the neigh- 
borhood than residents who occupied the middle range of prestige; 
hence, status differences in this middle class neighborhood, in either 
direction, added to the strain of collecting data. Moreover, some 
of the residents found it difficult to determine that I was black 
from our telephone conversations; had a few of them known my 
race, they would have been less reluctant, they say, to assist the 
project. Nevertheless, each woman was telephoned, as often as 
necessary, and delays and conditions were accepted as cordially 
as appointments, but not without psychological consequences for 
the researcher. In fact, the research process eroded my self-confidence 
to the extent that it took three months, after I returned home with 
my husband, to tegain normalcy. 

A schedule, based on a procedure employed by Codere^ among Vassar 
students, was utilized to collect genealogical data. Similarly, the 
inventory technique was employed to collect data on household fur- 
nishings, and some of the most and least prestigious residents did 
not allow me to itemize their furnishings. Perhaps the more presti- 
gious residents considered it demeaning to allow their furnishings 
to be inventoried while it appeared that some of the blue collar 
residents feared allowing me to write anything about them, including 
itemization of their furnishings. To handle this problem, I memorized 
the types of furnishings and decor in each room, went home, as soon 
as possible, and typed the inventory. On the other hand, only limited 
difficulty was encountered in the collection of family rituals by 
utilizing an inventory format. 

I found it much more difficult in Atlanta to emp' y participant obser- 
vation than the other techniques, genealogical inquiry sometimes 
excepted, to achieve private data. x\lthough approximately half 
of the neighborhood allowed me to engage in participant observation, 
the greater the variation between my status and that of the residents, 
the more difficulty experienced in obtaining cooperation with partici- 
pant observation. 

The use of informants was the final technique employed to collect 
private data. There were five women who were either in or slightly 
below the middle prestige level whom I contacted by telephone or 
visited and talked informally about particular research questions. 
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These five women were selected to provide in depth assistance, 
with the research project, because of their congeniality from the 
beginning of our acquaintance* 

Coupled with my effort to remain personna grata, I followed the 
gift-giving procedure, utilized by anthropologists In non-literate 
societies, to encourage participation In my research, but I had to 
decide: (I) to whom gifts should be given, (2) the standards for deter- 
mining recipients, (3) when gifts should be presented, and (4) the 
cost and types of gifts. I decided that gifts would be given only 
to women and children In households that provided one or more oppor- 
tunltlec for participant observation and would not be given to partic- 
ular women who provided participant observation, because It might 
be considered untactfuL Moreover, women were usually given gifts 
following participant observation while gifts were presented to children 
upon my arrival and set a congenial tone for participant observation. 
It was, therefore, easier to give gifts to lower status persons than 
to higher status individuals. Perhaps, then, It Is easier to give gifts 
down than up the social scale. 

Even though an enormous amount of neighborhood cooperation assisted 
the private data collection phase, si?: women told me their households 
would not participate In the research. Of course, this news created 
more strain than all the previous problems. To get them to congenially 
reverse their decision, I began Immediately to seek assistance In 
and outside the neighborhood. Mrs. Lottie B. Harris, President of 
the Women's Auxllllary to the Black Atlanta medical Association 
and the wife of Dr. J. B. Harris, was one of the three persons, outside 
Golden Towers, whose assistance was obtained. Since she knew 
three of the women who had turned down my request, Harris informed 
them that they were morally obligated to make a contribution to 
my scholarly endeavor and continued refusal would be an affront 
to her, because she was personally making the request; consequently, 
they gave me Immediate and friendly assistance. Since two of the 
women were on the same social level and one was a step below Harris, 
this situation seems to give proof that members of my ethnic group 
respond Immediately and favorably to those whom they perceive 
as social equals or superiors. 

Unlike the collection of private data, I sought data on meetings 
and activities of the Golden Towers Neighborhood Club; after several 
telephone calls, a former president gave me access to all archival 
records of the organization. Another type of public Information 
sought concerned property In Golden Towers. Once requested, the 
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city gave me immediate access to the Atlanta LAND LOT BOOKS, 
which provided Information on the settlement date, size of lot, asses- 
sed tax value of each family's property, and number of times it had 
changed ownership. Visual recoras of Golden Towers families, the 
setting in which household and neighborhood behavior takes place, 
and voluntary association activities in the Atlanta black subsociety 
were also sought. 

Vutlic data were also sought on the first black settlers in Atlanta, 
demography, migration, and the nature of the Coordinating Council 
of Northwest clubs, the Atlanta Chapter of Jack and Jill of America, 
the First Congregational and Mount Zion Second Baptist Churches, 
and black traditional and modern residential patterns. In a relatively 
short time, I utilized a variety of research techniques. Including 
the structured interview, questionnaire, and participant observation, 
and archives to obtain all the public data needed. 

Although my research experiences in Atlanta were difficult, the 
residents allowed me to maintain the image of an anthropologist. 
They did not attempt to get me to share the data I had obtained, 
with one exception, nor was there any Indication that they expected 
the research to improve their circumstances. Moreover, although 
I "assumed the Inside view,"5 i did not become a member of the 
Atlanta black middle class, for I was both an outsider to their city 
and social class. In my opinion, it would have taken at least several 
years for me to develop acceptable trappings to become a member 
of the Atlanta black middle class. 

Since I had been in Golden Towers for a considerable amount of 
time, by spring, my research efforts needed a boost. About that 
time. Professor Richard Coughiln wrote that he would socn attend 
the meeting of the Southern Sociological Society in Atlanta, and 
that he planned to visit my research site. Because I knew that my 
entire dissertation committee was interested Ip my work, because 
I knew that such a visit would cause the families to have renewed 
interest In my research, when I learned that he would soon join me 
in the field, I was ecstatic. After he arrived at the conference site, 
I met him at the hotel conference site, took him to Paschal's for 
dinner and to my apartment to meet my mother and daughter and 
to see the mounds of notes that I had typed and organized in huge 
notebooks. We also visited a variety of families and saw a wide 
range of house types that gave Professor Coughiln a feel for the 
neighborhood. Just as I had expected, the families considered It 
a fine gesture for my professor to be interested enough In my research 
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to obtain first hand knowledge about the research site and process. 
This, of course, does not mean that there were no other delays, 
however, it does mean that this visit served to help guarantee that 
the research process would be completed by my specifications and. 
Indeed, that is what happened. 

Conclusions 

That status diferences between anthropologists and her/his subjects 
influence the research process is evident in the foregoing account. 
In summary, the effects may be stated in the following ways. First, 
the socioeconomic status of the group InHuenced the level of difficulty 
experienced in obtaining private data; hence, the higher the socioeco- 
nomic status of the family, the more difficult It was to obtain their 
participation In the family and neighborhood components. 

Second, when the anthropologist's socioeconomic status Is lower 
than that of his subjects, the role of researcher is fraught with strain. 
In Atlanta, for example, during the preliminary phase of my research, 
1 realized enormous tension while anticipating the outcome of my 
conferences with Atlanta residents concerning the nature and feasibil- 
ity of conducting my research plan. 

Third, strain was also experienced while gaining entry to the research 
sites. I experienced a great deal of anxiety, during the month and 
a half 1 attempted to gain enough confidence to enter Golden towers, 
a neighborhood more formidable than I had before witnessed, and 
waited for the neighborhood club to meet and approve my research 
plan, and the proper timing to approach the residents. A related 
source of strain concerns the permanence of entry. It wat; always 
precarious and contingent upon appropriate deference to the research 
population. 

Fourth, a great deal of strain was also experienced in Atlanta during 
the data collection process. The research process was fraught with 
frustration, because I conducted It almost single handed and trust 
In my confidentiality had to be developed. Another source of strain 
In the data collection process was the casual use of my time. The 
Atlanta residents required me to utilize hundreds of hours telephoning 
for appointments and confirming them In subsequent calls to avoid 
disappointment* When the data collection process ended, 1 had learned 
much and loved the participants beyond my fondest Imaginations, 
yet I felt like a non-person. Furthermore* In Atlanta, strain was 
enhanced by the need to employ several research techniques to collect 
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a single type of data; for example, demographic data were achieved 
through mailing questionnaires and receiving some of them back 
in the mail, telephoning for appointments to complete the remainder 
of the questionnaires, and completing them in interviews or on tlie 
telephone, in their homes, and on their jobs. 

Fifth, another type of strain in the research process concerns the 
collection of certain types of data* I did not find it possible to obtain 
husband wife demogiaphic and emotional specific data in Atlanta* 
Moreover, difficulty was encountered in Atlanta in obtaining names 
of neighborhood friends and party guests, particular types of neighbor- 
hood behavior, an itemized account of household furnishings, genealogy 
ical information, and opportunities to engage in participant observa- 
tion* 

Sixth, gift giving was another source of stram in the research process* 
It was easier to give gifts to lower status persons than to higher 
status persons* Additionally, it was necessary to present gifts, when 
utilizing the most difficult research technique, which was participant 
observation* It was, therefore, arduous to mingle with members 
of my ethnic group* 

Seventh, status differences made it necessary for the researcher 
to manifest a malleable personality. Although I was rarely inconven- 
ienced in the city and black subsociety in Atlanta, the difficulty 
of obtaining appointments and somewhat frequent cancellations 
In Golden Towers required frequent and congenial adjustments* The 
constancy of such experiences eroded my self-confidence that was 
regained only after leaving the field* 

Eighth, common ethnic identity, marital status, my husband's monthly 
visits, and the presence of my daughter and mother in Atlanta contrib- 
uted to the quality of data received. Although the residents did 
not supply specific demographic data, I was able to study, in depth, 
and obtain accurate data about many life ways, that had not been 
studied among blacks, because I am black and married* Moreover, 
a few residents only participated in the study because of my race 
and still others were made to feel obligated to assist a member 
of their ethnic group* 

Ninth, status differences inhibited the anthropologist from being 
coopted by her research group* The Atlanta residents allowed me 
to maintain the image of an anthropologist, and they did not make 
any request of me for the future^ 
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That is was difficult to conduct this fieldwork in Atlanta is evident 
in this essay. Nevertheless, I am grateful that the Atlanta citizens, 
and the Golden Towers residents, in particular, contributed generously 
to this ethnographic report about the black family in its home, neigh- 
borhood, black subsociety, and residential areas. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



NEGRO RESTOENTIAL PATTERNS IN ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 
1860-1983, AND THEiu IMPACT ON PUBLIC SCHOOL MIXING 

Social scientists have long been aware of the importance of the 
foX,^*^ residential areas as a unit of research. As early as the 
1920 s . they focused on such ecological processes as invasion.! succes- 
sion,^ and segregation^ in residential areas. The United States Com- 
mission on Civil Rights considers the real estate broker the "key 
man in the majority of housing transactionb," and segregation as 
the rule rather than the exception.-* Similarly. Darden. based on 
data collected between 1959 and 1970. found that real estate brokers, 
owners of dwellings, financial institutions, newspapers, and home- 
builders, in that order, influence residential segregation in Pittsburgh.^ 
Although Darden devotes only about a page to his discussion of Negro 
brokers, he concludes that "black real-estate brokers have become 
the most powerful anti-discriminatory force in Pittsburgh."^ /nd 
though Hartshorne discusses Negro residential expanj ion between 
1950 and 1970. there is no mention of Negro real estate brokers.? 
but Thompson et al.. in their sttidy of Negro housing in Atlanta and 
Birmingham, give Heman Perry credit for being the pioneer Negro 
real estate broker in Atlanta.o To expand the perspective of Negro 
realtors, this article determines whether the enterprising efforts 
of Negro real C;State brokers and Negro financiers figured significantly 
in Negro residential settlement and expansion, in Atlanta. Georgia 
from 1860 to 1983. and the relationship between residential patterns 
and public school mixing. Similar to earlier studies, a key concept 
in this study is invasion. It is conceptualized as a complex physical, 
emotional, economic, political, and social process ueecf to acquire 
housing for Negroes. Another key concept in this article is blockbust- 

•Reprinted by permission from Volume 21. Numbers 1-6 of INTEGRAT- 
EDUCATION. published by the Horace Mann Bond Center for Equal 
Education, University of Massachusetts. Amherst. 
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ing, a process whereby Negro brokers bay property in white residential 
neighborhoods and move a Negro family, who may or may not pay 
rent, into the home. Once it becomes known, white neighbors immedi- 
ately put For Sale signs on their property. As soon as Negroes move 
into an area, whites help sell the remainder of the homes and some- 
times make more money than iNegroes who initiated the process. 
Of course, up until 1975, Negro brokers in Atlanta took the lead 
in obtaining housing for Negroes, but in 1975, there was a recession 
and realtors were among the first to feel its impact. It has thus 
been difficult, since that time, for realtors, especially Negroes, 
to help clients obtain loans, which means that, recently, white brokers 
have sold more homes than Negro brokers to Negro clients. Regardless 
of the real estate group that has taken the lead in selling homes 
to Negroes, their neighborhoods, in 1983, have fewer whitss than 
the same neighborhoods had in 1970. 

After a few Negroes move into a neighborhood, the next ecological 
process is succession and, in Atlanta, it means that newly acquired 
areas quickly become predominantly Black, sometimes against the 
desires of new occupants. What this suggests. Is that successioa 
is sometimes a process that is met with resistance from Negro and 
white neighbors. And when another key concept, Negro real estate 
birokers, is employed in this study, it refers to Negro male real estate 
company owners and salesmen who initiated expansion in such West 
Atlanta areas as Ashby Street, Hunter Street and Mozley Park, Collier 
Heights, Peyton Forest, and Cascade Heights. The final major con- 
cept, Negro financiers, in this article, refers to three Negro financial 
lending institutions, the Atlanta Life Insurance Company ($75,000,000 
to $80,000,000), the Citizens and Trust Bank ($20,000,000 to 
$25,000,000), and the Mutual Savings and Loan Association (approxi- 
mately $10,000), that were "prime movers of Negro expansion In 
West Atlanta," the brokers say. And, as these 1970 assets suggest, 
Atlanta is different than Pittsburgh where "only one Black owned 
and operated financial institution (2.9,000,000) engaged In mortgage 
lending."^ This article, therefore, deals with the same concepts 
found in other research, but from a somewhat different per«?pective. 

Method. 

The majority of the data for thit chapter was collected in Atlanta, 
Georgia between September 1969 and August 1970, as part of a 
larger study about Negro life. Various methods of data collection, 
such as touring Negro neighborhoods and studying maps, were utilized 
to collect this Information. Interviews ^/ith Atlanta residents of 




both races, Negro real estate brokers who helped expand Negro 
communities, and with an engineer in city Hall were also employed 
to obtain information about Negro residential settlement and expan- 
sion In Atlanta. These 1970 data were updated January 1983, by 
obtaining maps and information from the Atlanta Bureau of Planning 
and Information and statistics from Q. V. Williamson, a long-time 
Atlanta realtor, who participated in my original study of Atlanta, 
and from the Statistics Department of the Atlanta School Admir.istra- 
lion Office. After the interview information had been written and/or 
put in tabular form, I telephoned, again, the interviev^ees, to checK 
its accuracy. This chapter, therefore, focuses on Atlanta Negro 
residential patterns and expansion from I860 to 1983 and their impact 
on school mixing in 1970 and 1983. 

Traditional Black Residential Neighborhoods. 

The settlement of Negroes in Atlanta dates back to the end of the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century. It was in the year 1825, 
four years after the origin of Atlanta, that Negroes were known 
to be in this city. They were slaves of the Atlanta Cherokee Indians 
and servants for whites, and a few of them were free, but there 
were no Negro settlements. As noted in Figure 1, Chapter 1, 
since that time, Negroes have cccapied a number of residential 
areas, including Vine City. 

Vine City. 

Starting in the 1980's, a large number of Negro migrants moved 
from the plantation to Atlanta. Vine City, situated on low and elevsit- 
ed land Northwest of the Central Business District (CBD) where 
whites also lived, was settled initially, in 1865, and received its 
name from one of its streets, Vine Street. This name for the area 
has come into use only since World Wir II; prior to that time, it 
was known as ''the area back of the railroad terminal." Since the 
area was settled by both races, it is likely that che major concern 
focused on getting loaps, a problem that Negroes faced during the 
first 40 years of this century. 

Buttermilk Bottom. 

As early as 1865, Negroes began to occupy another area in Atlanta, 
known as Buttermilk Bottom. It is a low land area. South of the 
CBD and was known originally as the Bucler Street Bottom. Unlike 
Vine City, as a result of urban renewal, this is mainly the location 
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for several commercial Institutions, including the Atlanta Civic 
Center and parking facilities. What happened in Atlanta, is that 
between 1956 and 1965, low income housing construction (4,000 
units) lagged behind the needs of the poor families and the growing 
black population; in fact, slum clearance and highway construction 
in Atlanta resulted in additioiial crowding of Negroes ir the ghettos. 

Summerhill. 

Summerhill, an elevated community, located Southeast of the CBD 
in another traditional Negro neighborhood in Atlanta and it, too, 
dates back to 1865. Though there was no interracial visiting, between 
its settlement and 1970, Summerhill was occupied by Negroes and 
whites, which made invasion and succession unnecessary. Though 
both races occupied the community, judging by the fact that some 
three or four vears after slavery, the early settlers asked that their 
residential area be named after a Negro, Armstrong Walker Bailey, 1* 
it appears that Negroes enjoyed a rather high status in this neighbor- 
hood. Bailey, however, declined the offer and, instead, named it 
Summerhill. 

Peoplestown. 

Peoplestown, developed Southwest of the CBD, was another commun- 
ity begun in 1865. Just as Negroes ana whites lived in Vine City 
and Summerhill, until 1960, both i.^ces occupied this neighborhood. 
Residential segregation, however, was evident in the community, 
for, originally, whites lived on high land on both ends of Peoplestown, 
while Negroes lived in between on low land, separated from them 
by a lumber vard at one end and a 'street on rbe other end. Though 
residential segreg^ation existed in Peoplestown, ouccescion was not 
seen there until almost a hundred years after its origin, and invasion, 
and the real estate broker was unrelated to expansion in Peoplestown. 

The Atlanta University Center. 

Negroes continued to expand in Atlanta and, in 1867, the area around 
Atlanta University, a predominantly Negro graduate institution, 
was settled on the Southwest side of the CBD on an elevated site. 
Such development came about largely due tc the influence of Edmund 
Asa Ware, a superintendent of schools for the American Missionary 
Association.^^ Since that time, Atlanta University and Clark (1877), 
Morehouse (1879), Morris Brown (1885) and Spellman (1888) colleges 
have become the Atlanta University Center. 
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Pittsburgh and Mechanicsville. 



Pittsburgh and Mechanicsville were the last traditionally Negro 
neighborhoods developed. Pittsburgh is situated on both low and 
elevated land South of the CBD and came into existence in 1880. 
The smoke from the locomoLives and repair shops made the area 
smoky, resembling Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; hence, the origin of 
izt name. Mechanicsville, an elevated site, which is also located 
South of the CBD, has existed only since 1940. In Pittsburgh and 
Mechanicsville, whites and Negroes, until the i96G's, lived on the 
same streets, and families of both races visited inside each others' 
homes and sat in each others' yards, and their children played together. 
Unlike other settlements, residential segregation was not noticable, 
nor were invasion and succession utilized to obtain the residential 
districts. 

The Rcle of Negro Brokers. 

Now the qi estion is w'.iat was the role of Negro real estate brokers 
in the six traditional re-iidential areas. Antoine Graves, says Lottie 
B. Harris, his daughter, who is also the granddaughter of Armstrong 
Bailey, and the wife of a prominent Atlanta physician, John B. Harris, 
was "the first Colored real estate agent in Atlanta, and his clients 
were rich white families who thought no one in Atlanta know the 
business like him." Nevertheless, prior to the 1920's, there were 
aiso some Negro brokers who sold homes in the traditional residential 
areas and in some other communities, long before the last two of 
the six traditional areas were settled. 

West Atlanta. 

Starting around 1846, the Negro realtors say, Atlanta was planned 
for whites, evident by a transportation system and utility services, 
such as sewerage, water, and gas, developed only in the white com- 
munity, while Negroes used outdoor toilets and v/ells and provided 
their own transportatic i to work, unless, cf course> domestics were 
chauffered to work. Writing in 1977, Clark shows that Atlanta, 
at that time, still had not built an integrated ami comprehensive 
transportation system, though such was the aim of the Metropolitan 
Atlanta Rapid Transit Authority (MARTA),^^ It now appears that 
its rapid rail system, whose trains travel some 60 miles an hour, 
is fast approaching its goal. The system is comprised of an East-West 
Line that starts in Avondale, in DeKalb County, and extends to High- 
tower West and a North-South Line that now extends from 15th 
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Street and Peachtree Street in the north to West End in the South, 
but only the East-West Line has been completed. The MARTA system 
is not only comprised of a rail project, but it also includes a number 
of feeder buses that circulate in neighborhoods and carry residents 
to the nearest MARTA station. Since a large number of Atlanta 
Negroes live on the west side of Atlanta, these findings suggest 
they have cleared the hurdle of inadequate public transportation. 
Though it has often been inadequate, Negro expansion has moved 
according to the way they progessed economically, one realtor says. 

Ashby Street. 

The first significant expansion in West Atlanta began on Ashby Street 
in the I920's. But it was Heman Perxy, a Negro man from St. Louis, 
who came to this city and developed the Standard Life Insurance 
Company and the Service Realty Company who initiated the move- 
ment. The realty company bought and sold homes on Ashby Street, 
where whites were moving out and, between 1922 and 1924, it obtain- 
ed, on Ashby Street, 300 acres of land, for $30,000 and built some 
51 1 homes. The city purchased 40 of rhe 300 acres of land along 
Ashby Street, from the Service Realty Corapany, at a cost of $40,000, 
Such profit causer: the Ser^-Jce Realtv Company's board of directors 
to jump on top of the conference table and cheer, biit their lack 
of experience in making and obtaining loans caused the company 
to go bankrupt. Nevertheless, the Negro real estate broker had 
begun to take a major role in determiniDg land usage in Atlanta 
and Negro westward expansion had begun on Ashby Street, in segre- 
gated neighborhoods, through invasion and succession. 

Hunter Street and Mozley Drive and Park Area (Martin Luther King, 
Junior Drive). 

Both of these streets, located in West Atlanta, three miles from 
the Central business District, are now known as Martin Luther King, 
Junior Drive and represent Negroes' second major move from their 
traditional neighborhoods. As they expanded, the Hunter section 
of the street was extended, for whites would not live on the ;same 
street v. Hh them. Whites lived on the other end of this street, called 
Mozley Drive. It was not uncommon in Atlanta, for a street, occupied 
by both races, to have two different names and sometimes, the two 
sections, such as Simpson Road and Collier Drive, were separated 
only by a traffic light. The expansion process in the Hunter Street- 
Mozley Drive area was largely under the control of the Empire Real 
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Estate board, organized in 1935, to provide Negro realtors membership 
in a real estate organization. 

Expansion into the Hunter Street and Mozley Drive area began in 
1949, when John Calhoun, a member of the Board, found 10 to 12 
unoccupied lots on Hunter Street and listed the homes of three white 
women for sale. The sale of two of the homes caused a great deal 
of concern on that street and througliout Atlanta and some Klan 
activity. As a result, Celhoun was arrested, stood trial, and though 
his case was declared a mistrial, the Georgia Real Estate Commission 
revoked his license. It was finally resolved when the members of 
the Empire Real Estate Board initiated a court case that reinstated 
the realtor. 

While Calhoun continued to sell homes and wait for his trial, the 
Empire Real Estate Board developed a strategy to obtain Mozley 
Drive. It required them to obtain housing for Negroes in all white 
areas surrounding Mozley Drive by assigning the job to four realty 
companies. One company would, therefore, sell homes on Chicamauga 
Street, located east of Mozley Drive, while another company would 
sell homes on Westview Drive, south of Mozley Drive. Then, a third 
company would sell homes in Mozley Park, north of Mozley Drive, 
while still a fourth company would sell homes in West Lake, located 
west of Mozley Drive. In the meantime, a white resident called 
J. A. Arnold, a Negro realtor, and told him that 14 of them wanted 
to sell their homes to Negroes. That turn of events opened up Mozley 
Park and later Mozley Drive, but the sale of homes, initially, was 
made possible by loans from the Negro financial institutions. 

Collier Heights. 

The third major move of Atlanta Negroes from their traditional 
neighborhood was to Collier Heights, a Northwest Atlanta residential 
area. It all began in 1952 when Q. V. Williamson, a Negro Broker, 
was looking for a two-acre lot to build a home. As it turned out, 
he was unable to find one that fitted his plans. But sometime later, 
in the same year, he found a two-hundred acre tract of land where 
a white developer, starting in 1945, had begun to "cut streets" and 
lots, but only 25 percent of the lots had been sold to whites who 
had not yet built homes. He and a number of other Negroes formed 
the rational Development Company, and bought the tract of land. 
Whites, however, had begun to construct homes in an adjacent area, 
and when they learned about the purchases, they sent a committee 
to ask the head of the company, Williamson, why they bought the 
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land. Upon finding the Negroes planned to develop a residential 
neighborhood, they proposed separate streets for Negroes and whites, 
or the construction of a buffer zone or an expressway. Since the 
company found the racial zoning proposals unacceptable, the whites 
sold their homes and moved to other locations. Though they paid 
only $4,000 to $6,000 for their homes, they sold them to Negroes 
for $8,000 to $10,000, but on the piece of land that abuts this neigh- 
borhood, the development company built larger homes that cost 
between $22,000 and $60,000. 

Peyton Forest and Cascade Heights. 

The fourth move from traditionally Negro areas occurred in 1962, 
10 years after the acquisition of Collier Heights. It began when 
J. A. Alston and M. H. Callaway, real estate brokers, unexpectedly, 
found 10 new and unsold homes in Peyton Forest, an upper middle 
class white southwest Atlanta residential section. They used a number 
of tactics to obtain their homes, such as asking owners to list their 
homes with their agencies and attempting to convince homeowners, 
in two meetings, to sell their homes to Negroes. Though both attempts 
failed, a white resident who was in financial difficulty, sold his home 
to a Negro doctor. When this happened, the Atlanta mayor "literally 
blocked off Peyton Road with no pretense at any motivation other 
than to prevent further Negro expansion on Peyton Road."^^ Never- 
theless, the wall was soon dismantled and the entire area was opened 
for sale to Negroes. 

Though Negro brokers opened the neighborhood, two white real estate 
brokers, who lived in Peyton Forest, sold most of the homes. Negro 
brokers who sold some of the homes, often received their clients 
from white realtors. What sometimes happened was that a Negro 
client went to a white broker and asked for a home in Peyton Forest. 
The broker then referred the client to a Negro broker who sold the 
home and "split the profit" with his white "Real Estate Buddy," Negro 
brokers say. The invasion process was made possible by the Atlanta 
Life Insurance Company, which financed all the homes sold to Negroes 
in Peyton Forest." Nevertheless, this was "the last time that Negroes 
had to fight for good housing in Atlanta." 

Cascade Heights, located next to Peyton Forest, was the fifth major 
move of Negroes from their traditional residential areas. Unlike 
Peyton Forest, it was opened in a few weeks, without incident, but 
the real estate transactions were handled almost entirely by white 
brokers. The Negro brokers thought that Cascade Heights was their 
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turf, but to their surprise, most of the homes were sold by white 
brokers "who made good money in the area." They were unsuccessful, 
for they to.d white homeowners, "List your homes with us, because 
Negroes mnnot sell to Negroes." 

When Negroes expanded to West Atlanta, whites fled to the suburbs. 
This process helps support the Griers' prediction that by the year 
2000, it is likely that there will be "Negro majorities in the core 
cities of most of the nation's metropolitan areas."^^ In fact, 66 6 
percent of 283,000 of the 425,000 Atlanta residents, in 1980, were 
Black while 6,000 were Spanish and 136,000 were white. 

Impact of Residential Segregation on School Board Integration. 

Black residential expansion into formerly white neighborhoods has 
not contributed significantly to racial school mixing. This finding 
is supported by Berry and Horton who state that "middle-class white 
families tend to leave their previously stable neighborhoods for 
homes in more homogeneous school -attendance areas." This is 
a great disappointment to Negro residents in such neighborhoods 
as Peyton Forest and Cascade Heights. It was put this way, by a 
college professor in Peyton Forest, "We moved here so that our 
children could attend an integrated school and, once some of us 
moved to the community, we told the rest of the whites they did 
not have to sell their homes, but most of them moved out, and we 
are now thinking about sending our children to private schools." 
It thus appears that some Atlanta Negroes who attempted to use 
integrated neighborhoods to give their children an opportunity to 
attend integrated schools must find other and more expensive means 
of achieving such goals and that many whites neither desire integrated 
neighborhoods nor integrated schools. 

The extent of school segregation is more vivid in 1983 than in 1970, 
as seen in the elementary schools. Though the Collier Elementary 
School in Collier Heights was totally segregated in 1970 as well 
as in 1983, the Cascade Elementary School in Cascade Heights was 
predominantly white in 1970, but it is almost totally Black in 1983 
and Peyton Elementary School in Peyton Forest has only two white 
students today, compared with its seven white students in 1970. 
Another factor is that the enrollment has declined at Cascade and 
Peyton Elementary Schools, formerly white schools, while it has 
increas^a at Collier Elementary School, a traditionally Black school. 
These fMings are supported by Berry et. aU who stated, "The continu- 
ing whke exodus is revealed clearly enough in the racial headcpuftts 
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in the public elementary schools and the public high schools." 

The extent of sc ool segregation, throughout the city, is seen in 
the Atlanta Scho . Administration Office data. It shows that in 
1983, there were 68,492 children in the public school system. Of 
this number 62,693 were Black, 5,203 were white, 309 were Spanish 
and 341 belonged to the "Other" category. What this means is that 
all the public schools in Atlanta are predominantly Black except 
Northside on Northside Drive in north Atlanta, North Fulton on 
North Fulton Drive in northeast Atlanta, and Roosevelt on Rosalia 
Street in southeast Atlanta. Northside and North Fulton are about 
50 -jercent Black and 50 percent white, while Roosevelt has a few 
more Black than white students. And all the Atlanta elementary 
schools are predominantly Black, except Sarah Smith on Old Ivy 
Road in northeast Atlanta and Margaret Mitchell on Margaret Mitchell 
Drive in northwest Atlanta, where the school population is about 
evenly divided between the races. Perhaps it should also be stated 
that the greatest school mixing is in north Atlanta, where some 
of the wealthiest whites live and in a southeast Atlanta neighborhood 
where less affluent residents live. 

Implications of Findings. 

These findings suggest a number of things, including the fact that 
Atlanta Black residential districts are more segregated in 1983 than 
in 1970 and 1960, and that public schools are more segregated now 
than in 1970. They also suggest that Blacks desire to live in mixed 
neighborhoods and send their children to mixed schools while some 
whites resist residential mixing and that school segregation reflects 
residential segregation. Another implication is that the Atlanta 
Student Voluntary Transfer Program is relatively ineffective, but 
it indicates that some Black children are willing to be bused to school. 
A larger implication of these findings is that, initially, whites did 
not leave Atlanta because of busing. Instead, they left because 
Black realtors pressured or asked them to sell their homes to Blacks 
and because they did not want Blacks as their neighbors. Besides, 
as was shown in the discussion of Collier Heights, whites received 
enormous profit from sale of their homes to Blacks, and it is likely 
that the profit motive also influenced movement to suburbs. 

These findings seem to suggest that the view, heard in Southern 
cities, that busing causes parents to move to the suburbs, may not 
be accurate. Since busing children to school is an old American 
tradition, for both whites and Blacks, it is odd that busing children 
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to school has caused a great deal of controversy. Prio. the 60's, 
Black high school children were bused up to 24 miles, each way, 
to school, though some of them were in walking distance of white 
high schools that could be called their neighborhood schools and 
elementary children (first through sixth grade) were bused up to 
10 miles, each way, to school. Besides, a number of Black high school 
students walked several miles, each way, to school. What this means 
is that it is alright to allow students to tire themselves out walking 
to school and to have neighborhood schools and go elsewhere to main- 
tain segregation, but that it is wrong, so to speak, to bus students 
for the purpose of integrating them in a productive learning experi- 
ence. Perhaps if this inconsistency is eliminated, America will move 
forward with a busing program that is the only way to give all children 
equal educational opportunities. For most Negroes, their frequent 
deficiencies of background and home environment, need to be leavened 
through contact with more fortunate children. 

These findings in Atlanta suggest that racial mixing in the three 
high schools and two elementary schools is, indeed, an ideal type 
of school situation for a country well known for using cheap and 
free Negro labor \n its development. It is illustrated in the following 
advertisement that appeared in the ATLANTA mTELLIGENCER, 
May 11, 1864.20 

Robert A. Crawford 
(Formerly Crawford, Frazer & Co.) 

NEGRO DEALER 
Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Georgia 
The most expensive Negro depot in the Confederacy, 
clean, healthy, safe, and comfortable. 
Porters experienced and trusty lock-up 

Discipline anc'i fare, all right. 
STOCK CONSTANTLY REPLENISHED 
usually on hand 
cooks (meat and Pastry), washers and ironers, 
house servants, and seamstresses, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, field hands, shoemakers, 
plow boys and girls, body servants, waiters, 
drivers and families. 
My extensive acquaintance and long experience in 
the business secure speedy and satisfactory sales. 
Parties sending me Negroes by Railroad will find 
my old and trusty Porters, "Andrew" and 
"Anthony," about the train as usual. 
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Robert A. Crawford 
No. 10 Peachtree Street 

As implied in this advertisement, an acre and a nule are no longer 
adequate. Every Negro child needshigh quality educatioi\ in integrated 
schools, with people who will give them exposure to new ways of 
life and help them prepare for effective functioning in the integrated 
labor market. In other words, Negro children need a consistent 
experience in the American society that includes interaction with 
different races and social classes. Atlanta is an ideal place to start 
giving back to Negroes what they have given this country. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



THE BLACK SUBSOCIETY 



As suggested In Chapter 3, blacks in Atlanta tend to live among 
members of their subsociety. It is conceptualized here as the setting 
in which most of the behavior of blacks takes place. Realizing there 
is a relatively larg^ number of blacks in religious, social, and civic 
organizations, I stuc?ied two churches, several social groups, and 
a civic organization in Atlanta to describe its black subsociety. 

Black voluntary association participation is conceptualized as special 
Interest groups^ that accord prestige, decision making power,^ and 
self-expressio.i. This essay describes and compares the functions 
of religious and social organizations, along with a civic organization, 
and their significance, for the effective adaptation of blacks in 
Atlanta. The social organizations focus on recreation and the churches 
emphasize religious worship while the civic groups concentrate on 
community protection. Nevertheless, the identification of groups 
as social, religious, and civic merely denotes their primary goals 
and not their total perspective; hence, all groups share common 
characteristics. 

The origin of voluntary association particii)ation in the black sub- 
society is in the church and goes back to the time of slavery. At 
that time, there were slave owners who required blacks to participate 
in their church services while some owners permitted black preachers 
to conduct church meetings, and a few slaves held secret church 
services in their homes. To prevent detection, an iron wash pot, 
an Atlanta resideut says, was turned upside down outside the door 
of the meeting place to absorb the sounds. 

The church "is the only social institution of Negtoes which started 
in the African forest and survived slavery,"^ and the oppression 
and limited opportunities of the slavery era enhanced its significance^ 
Even today, the church is still "the most pervasive community social 
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organization in six Negro communities in Tampa, Florida";*' moreover, 
according to a national survey, 83 percent of the black population 
attends church at least once a month and nearly half of them attend 
church at least twice a month.^ In Golden Towers, the residents 
had attended Sunday School and church since childhood but only 
a few families now attend Sunday School. However, in eighteen 
of the forty-one households, all the children and/or husbands and 
wives attended church and, in the remainder of the households, at 
least one person went to church on Sunday morning; the women 
attended church more regularly than the men (See Table 1). 

Although a few black Americans attend white chruches, Drake and 
Cayton' found that only 10 percent of Negro churchgoers in Chicago 
attended interracial churches and that, in the South, there is even 
less race mixinf, in the church. Atlanta is an example of a southern 
group that hell membership mainly in black i:hurches. However, 
they were not distributed evenly among the denominations; for ex- 
ample, three-fourths of the Golden Towers women were Protestant 
and belonged to several denominations (See Table 2). The majority 
were Baptist and Methodist and their spouses usually attended or 
held membership in their churches. Similarly, Brink and Harris^ 
found that the Baptists continue to attract the largest number of 
Negroes accounting for 55 percent of church attendance, followed 
by the Methodist, who account for 18 percent of church attendance. 
About 10 percent of the Negro rank and file attend other Protestant 
denominations, 7 percent attend Fundamental and Catholic churches, 
respectively, while 3 percent expressed no relipious preference. 

The various denominational churches attended by blacks in Atlanta 
ranged from a small contemporary or traditional structures to large 
buildings with modern architecture. Those that draw disproport;ionally 
from well-to-do families do not necessariiy have elaborate structures 
and facilities; some newer and more fully equipped churches have 
their basis of membership among people ^>th moderate to low income. 

Another comparison is the emotionalism manifested on Sunday morn- 
ing. A few services were subdued while others were emotional. The 
extent of emotionalism, however, was inversely related to the socio- 
economic status of the membership; thus, the black churches in 
Atlanta were somewhat stratified. For example, the First Congrega- 
tional church and the Friendship Baptist Church had the highest 
proportion of middle-class members while the Mount Zion Second 
Baptist Church membership was comprised of a sprinkling of middle- 
class and many working and low income members. 
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The Mount Zion Second Baptist Church and the First Congregational 
Church were studied in detail because their geographical locations, 
furnishings, tone, process, and content of Sunday morning worship 
services were similar to other black churches in Atlanta. Besides, 
they contained in microcosm, the total range of Sunday morning 
worship experiences of Protestant residents in Atlanta. 

Method. 

The data for this study were obtained between September, 1969 
and August, 1970. During the first two months, I attended several 
churches, including the Friendship Baptist, Wheat Street Baptist, 
and the Cosmopoli^:an African Methodist Episcopal churches. After 
selecting the First Congregational and Mount Zion Second Baptist 
churches for this study, during the next eight months, I attended 
each church every otner Sunday morning, and engaged in participant 
observation. Following the service, I immediately wrote my field 
notes and studied the program; some quo^-aticns from the sermons 
and prayers were also written quickly In church. This was possible 
because, in one church, I often sat in the last pew while, in another 
church, tall people sometimes sat in front of me. Participant observa- 
tion was £;upplemented with archival data, a tour of the churches, 
and intensive interviews with the minister, at each church, and the 
secretary at the First Congregational Church. 

The Churches. 

The First Congregational Church. 

The First Congregational Church has provided its membership with 
varied experiences, including decision making. The establishment 
of the church represents one of its earliest decisions. Itt origin 
goes back to shortly after the War Between the States when three 
Yale University graduates, including Edmund Asa Ware, established, 
under the auspices of the American Missionary Association, the 
Storrs School near the present location of the church. This was 
the first primary and elementary school for free men and their chil- 
dren in the city of Atlanta. After the New England missionaries 
had conducted religious services In the chapel of the Storrs School, 
the Congregational Church was organized May 26, 1867, with ten 
members, seven men and three women: from 1867 to 1394, the 
missionaries were pastors of the church.^ 

The members had also experienced selecting a site for their church. 




It is located at the intersection of Houston and Ccurtland Streets 
in the eastern section of the Central Business District in close proxim- 
ity to varied types of businesses, including nationally known hotels 
and the interstate highway system, that are seen from the church 
grounds (see Map of Atlanta, Chapter 1). 

In 1908, the present structure was brilt on the original s^ce, thereby, 
replacing the first small red brick church. The structure of the current 
church design is a more recent example of decision making, its 
exterior Is hybrid Spanish Mission architecture, which is unpretentious, 
yet distinctive and religious in design. The interior of the church 
consists of a high unobtrusive choir loft, located behind the pulpit 
and two balconies: one is on each side of the sanctuary, supported 
by columns. Moreover, the stained glass windows, two excepted, 
are reproductions of Biblical persons and saints, and they contribute 
to the traditional motif in the sanctuary. 

The forr:at of the Sunday morning service had four phases: The 
Call to Worship (music and prayer). The Message in Scripture and 
Song (scripture, prayer, and music), The Call to Prayer (prayer and 
music), and The Time of Sharing (prayer, music, offering, scripture, 
meditation, and preaching). Starting at 11 a.m., the service ended 
around 12:30 p.m. and represented another type of decision making 
in the church. The majority of the 75 to 100 members of the congre- 
gation were women, but young children and their parents sat together 
in silence* 

A second function of the Sunday morning service at the First Congre- 
gational Church was to provide a chance for self-expression. It 
is conceptualized as overt participation in the service. By seating 
the congregation and passing the collection plates, the ushers, usually 
men, took an active part tn the service. Nevertheless, only three 
people spcke during the service: the clerk read the church notices, 
the assistant pastor prayed the morning prayer, and the minister 
Commented on the notices and delivered the sermon. What occurred 
was that the Sunday morning program provided only a few members 
with the opportunity to openly engage in the service, singing excepted. 

On the other hand. Reverend McEwen, the pastor, expressed his 
i^^eas freely in his sermons, including the one entitled, "How Chirst 
jJaves." He began by telling the congregation that many people 
were asking how they could be saved, especial!y young men and 
women who were taking narcotics. The pastor contended that the 
American culture was "becoming progressively anesthetic," which 
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contributed to the hell that people were experiencing. Moreover, 
he continued, superficiality caused dissatisfaction: hence, some 
people attach a lot of significance to the name of their church and 
social club affiliations and the kinds of furs they wear* Sine? animals 
shed their fur in summer, the minister continued, with sense of 
humor, ^'some of them have more sense than people." Another problem 
that he identified, in the society, is the youth cult or warmed over 
behavior "among black adults who attempt to look thirty or forty 
years younger than theiv age.** He believed that the continuation 
of such practice will result in fewer marriages and children. The 
American society will then end up with a population like the one 
at the First Congregational Chufch: in his opinion, annual fertility 
rites will be needed to increase the population. The pastor informed 
the congregation that God saves from private and corporate hells 
and replaces them with a vigor of the spirit and a sense of security. 

Following the service, the members of t e congregation discussed 
the pastor's sermons. Some of them reacted adversely to the pastor's 
conservative views about the attire of adults and the youth cult, 
but there were others who considered his message timely. The minis- 
ter's caution against putting too much emphasis on the name of 
one's church and social club membership received the same mixed 
reaction; nevertheless, the pastor, who had s^irved his church thirty- 
eight years, was not afraid to speak out against what he called, 
"the Evils of the Society." During this serrion, as well as the remain- 
der of them, the congregation sat in total silence and solemnity, 
but it was likely that its message and tone relieved tension, gave 
their spirit inspiration, and provided guidelines for daily living. 

T>ie third function of the First Congregational Church was to help 
t;>e membership obtain prestige. However, there were only a few 
mt;Tnbers, the pastor, clerk, ushers, and sometimes a soloist in the 
choir, who received prestige from participating on the Sunday morning 
church program. Since this group was constituted mainly of men, 
they received prestige more often than the women. On the other 
hand, the women obtained more prestige for their attire than the 
men. They attracted attention when they entered and left the church, 
stood for hymn singing, and talked outside the church. In considering 
the function of the church, it is possible that membership was a 
source of prestige for the whole congregation. Perhaps such prestige 
compensated for a relative lack of prestige in such settings as the 
workplace. 




Mount Zion Second Baptist Church. 



While collecting ethnographic data at the Mount Zion Second Baptist 
Church, 1 learned that this church also provided decision making 
opportunities for its membership. It made decisions regarding the 
organization of the church; for example, initially, a group decided 
to establish it by separating amicably and Christlike from the Friend- 
ship Baptist Church. 10 The next major decision was made in 1868, 
when the members decided to worship in an edifice located at Pied- 
mont aad Baker Streets in northeast Atlanta (see Map of Atlanta, 
Chapter 1). Between 1880 and 1926, two fires destroyed the church, 
and two ministers resigned} each of them organized a separate Baptist 
church, but the membership remained at the original church until 
1956. In that year, Atlanta acquired the land to construct an express- 
way. As a result, the church decided to locate on Boulevard and 
Irwin Streets in Northeast Atlanta, a short distance from the Central 
Business District (see Map of Atlanta, Chapter 1). 

They had also selected a church design. The structure is contemporary 
architecture, and the sanctuary has a beige color scheme and a high 
celling with exposed beam^ and recess lighting. 

The time of the Sunday Morning Church service was another decision 
that was made by the Mount Zion Second Baptist Church. It was 
determined that it would begin at 10:45 a.m. and end at 1:00 p.m. 
The seating arrangement, during the Sunday morning service, was 
still another major decision made by the church. It was based on 
role in the service and age and sex of worshipers. Approximatley 
75 to 85 percent of the 275 to 300 member congregation, on Sunday 
morning, was female. Of this number, twenty-five to fifty worshipers 
were children. The order of the service was still another decision 
that the church made. It was comprised of The Call to Worship 
(meditation, prayer, music, and scripture), A Time of Sharing (offering, 
prayer, announcements, music, recognition and welcome to guest), 
and the Sermon. 

What I found was that the decisions made at the Mount Zion Second 
Baptist Church reflected age, sex, and role grading, more so, than 
the decisions that were made at the First Congregational Church. 
This finding indicates that this Baptist Church was probably stricter 
than the First Congregational Church. If, indeed, this were the 
case, there were probably multiple reasons, such as a wider gap 
in the socioeconomic status of the baptist congregation, along with 
a less educated membership, than is found at the congregational 
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church. If these circumstances hold, in all likelihood, detailed decision 
making on Sunday morning was advantageous. 

The Sunday morning worship program, including the offertory, gave, 
the pastor and his congregation another outlet, an opportunity for 
self-expression. Just before the offering was taken, four to five 
men stood behind three or more tables, located in front of the altar, 
and appealed to the congregation for a good collection. After the 
offertory prayer, they received and counted it. But it was the minister 
who gave the offertory prayer. He emphasized generous support 
of the church by praying, "May our giving be symbolic of our personal 
dedication to Thee; Help us to do Thy will;" besides, the prayer seemed 
to equate one's personal dedication to God and His will with the 
extent of financial support to the church. 

The ushers were the next members to express themselves. They 
directed the congregation to the offering tables by sending them, 
in ritualized order, determined by the seating pattern, and returning 
them to their seat, down the opposite aisle, the A~men corners (rows 
of seats to the left and right of the pulpit), excepted. At this time, 
the entire congregation participated in the service: they stood, 
lined up, and i:ook their offering to the tables. The music helped 
transform this part of the service into a religious holiday and reinforce 
the theme of generous giving. It was accomplished through rhythmic 
songs, including "Count Your Blessings" and "See What God Has 
Done For You", along with slow common meter hymns, such as "Amaz- 
ing Grace," wliich consists of "Fm not worried 'bout my soul, 'cause 
I fixed it with Jesus a long time ago." They seemed to cause a senr^e 
of emotional, mental, and physical ecstasy and freedom, that reduceo 
tension and helped the congregation contribute liberally to the offer- 
ing. Hence, the strong once a week financial program, at the Mount 
Zion Secoad Baptist Church, included speeches, prayer, music, march- 
ing, and contributions, supported by its pastor, The Rev. E. R. Searcy. 

That the sermon provided additional opportunities for self-expression 
was also evident. Thus, the pastor covered a variety of subjects, 
in each sermon, including selection of marital partners, prejudice 
among blacks, faith in God, spiritual power, through Christian living, 
healing power, and deliverance. On a particular Sunday, for example, 
he spoke on the subject, "New Power in Human Life." The pastor 
told the congregation that, by imitating whites, blacks are trying 
to receive new power; for example, he noted that black families 
had learned from white families to place emphasis on family connec- 
tions, family blood, family dignity, and marrying their daughters 
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to the "right" young men. He illustrated this observation be relating 
a story about a black female celebrity. When he was growing up! 
there were only three cities In the United States that had a Negro 
society: Washington. D.C.; Atlanta, and Thomasville. Georgia A 
prominent woman, one of his school mates, lived in one of them; 
each time that a young man asked her to marry him. her family 
and friends told her that he was too black, too ugly, or too poor. 
When he recently saw the woman, her hair was white, and she was 
still unmarried; but he knew some unattractive girls who were married 
to fine young black men. What he advised the young women to do. 
was to ask God to give them a husband. 

Then the minister illustrated the source of new power in human 
life by relating the story of the leper who told Jesus. "If Thou wilt 
thou canst make me clean, and Jesus answered. I choose to do so 
-- Be thou clean. Then Jesus touched the leper and he was made 
clean. This spiritual power, the minister continued, helped the 
leper to see better, to think better, and to eat and sleep in his own 
home. He then inspired the congregation by telling them that God 
IS still able and willing to put new power in one who pursues his 
lifes work. Moreover, he encouraged the congregation to use their 
direct line to God. if their mind and spirit were torn up or burdened 
down, if their medication had failed them, if they felt comfortless. 
While this and other sermons were being preached, the members 
of the congregation clapped their hands, rocked their bodies forward 
and backward and side to side, said A-Men. patted their feet, cried, 
and shouted. In fact, there were only a few adults who sat quietly 
while the pastor delivered an eloquent, but passionate sermon. 

A Discussion of the Two Churches. 

The First Congregational Church and the Mount Zion Second Baptist 
Church were similar religious institutions in the Atlanta black sub- 
society. Thus, it was not surprising that they were organized only 
a year apart, and, though the architecture varies, that each had 
constructed at least two church buildings. It follows that the message 
in both churches centered around hope and deliverance, but the 
style of dissemination was teaching in the Congregational church 
while preaching was usually employed in the Baptist church. More- 
over, the men in both churches held the most prestigious positions 
but this v/as more characteristic of the Congregational church than 
of the Baptist church. In fact, with only the minister's permission, 
a male member of the Congregational church, periodically, redecorat- 
ed the sanctuary. The women appeared satisfied with male dominance. 
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a probable consequerice of their satisfaction with prestige from 
church membership, the success of their husbands, and> in some 
cases, their own success. A majority of the women worked in the 
business sector, the public school system, and the local colleges. 
Another reason that probably helps explain the women's acceptance 
of their relatively unimportant role in the church is that they belonged 
to numerous social clubs and obtained recognition through elaborate 
entertainment. 

On the other hand, the women in the Mount Zion Second Baptist 
Church read the notices, constituted the majority of the ushers 
and the choir, assisted with communion, and kept the service lively. 
This type of participation was essential, for many of them were 
domestics or worked on other low paying jobs; besides a lack of 
prestigious and authority bearing jobs, as well as husbands. In some 
cases, left a gap In the women's lives, which was somewhat filled 
by emotionalism. Hence, for many blacks In this church, overt partici- 
pation assisted In their adaptation to external circumstances. 

The two churches differed In several other ways. Including the length 
of the Sunday morning service. The Baptists spent more time at 
church than the Congregationallsts and there was more segregation 
In the seating pattern, based on age, sex, and role In service, at 
the Baptist church than at the Congregational church. A probable 
explanation for the relative long service at the Baptist church was 
that sometimes business matters were reported, during the service, 
that were usually discussed In church meetings at the Congregational 
church. What this means Is that Sunday morning was about the only 
time that the Baptist minister could discuss business matters for 
a somewhat large number of members. Judging by this pattern, 
and from what 1 observed In the churches. It Is safe to conclude 
that there was more formality In the Congregational church service 
than In the Sunday morning service at the Baptist church. 

Another point of comparison between the two churches was the 
attitude of the membership toward their pastor, /:lt^ough both 
ministers were highly respected, the Baptist congregation, unlike 
the Congregational members, seemed to revere their pastor. More- 
over, the relationship between the Baptist minister and his members 
provided still another avenue, especially for the women, to express 
themselves. This was demonstrated through conversation and atten- 
tion from the minister and gift giving; some women, for example, 
took home cooked meals to him In his church office. The financial 
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patterns of the churches were also different; the Baptists appeared 

Zr^^rl^''Z^^\T''^ '° '^^"''^^ circumsSnces 

permitted while this was not the case in the Congregational church. 

Nevertheless, the two churches were more similar than different. 
The worshipers In both churches, as well as those In other churches, 
in the Atlanta black subsociety. believed that the Simday morning 
church service rounded out their lives and gave them inspiration 
to carry on their daily routine, a conclusion supported by Brink and 
r^Z ' l P^''^^"' °f interviewed in 

fn rlo'Jff Tl,'""^^ ^^^^''^ ""^^'^^ is a helpful influence 

in the life of Negro people. 

Social Organizations. 

Since slavery, the church has continued as the major voluntary associa- 
t.on. However, a larger variety of social organizations, on the local, 
regional, and national levels, including men's groups, have been devel- 

A number of the men's organizations in the Atlanta black subsociety 
provided varied opportunities for decision making as well as for 
self-expression, and prestige. They included the Superb Viceroy 
wb^lf JnH'"^f/'* ^""^ parties, picnics, and an annual 

ho c ,^ 7 °^ ^""^^ weekend trip; and the Torchbearers. 

who socialized at their meetings and raised scholarship money. More- 
over, a iew of the men belonged to the Guardsmen, a national social 
and civic organization, nationally organized fraternities, the Profes- 
sional Hunting and Fishing Club, local male and mixed bridge clubs, 
and the National and American Bridge Associations. As these ex- 
amples demonstrate, the men decided social and charitable events, 
fhi?"'^!,, ."""^ prestige, and expressed themselves by demonstrating 
their skills in catching animals and sea life and playing bridge. 

Similar to the men. the Atlanta women participated in different 
types of organizations that provided decision making, self-expression, 
and prestige opportunities. An unusual group was the "Greensboro" 
Social Club, thav consisted of Atlanta residents who migrated from 
Greensboro. Georgia. It met the fourth Sunday in each month, 
for approximately two hours, to conduct devotions, hear a brief speech 
on a modern American problem, plan their future activities, including 
a fund raising campaign for cancer research, and socialize. Following 
the business meetings, in the summer, the members ate ice cream 
and cookies and. in the winter, they ate sandwiches and drank ice 




tea while sharing hometown newr. The club continued in Atlanta 
the congenial relations that they experienced in Greensboro, as 
well as maintained an emotional link with their friends and kinsmen 
in Greensboro. 

Among middle class black women, in Atlanta, bridge clubs were 
the usual female organizations. They were called varied names, 
such as Casual Cliques, Circlettes, Chums, Dina's Gorenettes, Hearts, 
Jasmine, Jovial Coterie, Juts, Just Us, Lazy Me's, Nancy, the Relax- 
ers, and the VlPs, 

On a typical bridge occasion, the hostess greeted the guests and 
directed them to the den or family room for a cocktail hour. The 
women expressed themselves by talking about cooking, new grand- 
children, difficult names that black parents give their children to 
enhance their self-concept, clothing, jewelry, and furniture. The 
cocktail hour was followed by a brief business session In which plans 
were made for other social events and a buffet meal. While the 
guests were serving their plates and eating, they complimented 
the hostess on the attractive and delicious food, a source of much 
prestige and pleasure. After dlnne/, the women played several rounds 
of bridge while they continued conversation and laughter. The final 
phase of the meeting centered aiound tallying the scores and awarding 
prizes, such as evening bags, leather pocketbooks, electric food 
warmers, jewelry, and spice racks, and complimenting the hostess 
on her gift selections. 

Social organizations were a major source of power, self-expression, 
and prestige, Ir. the black subsoclety. In Atlanta, It was possible 
that the large number of same sex groups further enhanced such 
opportunities, especially among women. 

Coordinating Council of Northwest Clubs, 

This civic organization also gave Its members several opportunities 
to participate In decision maKlng, The Initial decision centered 
around organizing the Coordinating Council of Northwest Clubs. 
It was made by B, F, Bullock, and a few other residents In Collier 
Heights, who called a joint meeting of the two or three organized 
neighborhood clubs In this area. Of course, since that time, the 
number of organized clubs, In the Council, has grown to thirty-five 
and membership continued to be available to all organized clubs 
in the area. 
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Another early decision made by the Council concerned their meeting 
time. They decided to meet bimonthly and usually met on schedule. 
However, they had started meeting only when a crisis arose and 
there were only three meetings between September, 1969 and August 



Since the Council focused on leading protest against efforts to rezone 
residential property for commercial and apartment uses in Collier 
Heights, there were many opportunities for self-expression. However, 
one group, called the Watch Dog Committee, probably had a greater 
opportunity for self-expression than other members, because it was 
their duty to spearhead protests. To their surprise, it was not long 
before one of their members turned on them and became known 
as a "White Dog." The work of the Watch Dog Committee included 
Informing the Coordinating Council of all attempts to rezone the 
area. This was accomplished by assigninga member of the Committee 
the responsibility of riding around and looking in all trees, <^long 
the streets In Collier Heights, to locate rezoning notices. Because 
white business interests, the Council said, were powerful and some- 
times influenced the zoning committee to post the rezoning notices 
among the branches, this was a difficult task. When this occurred, 
sometimes business interests got areas rezoned before the notices 
were located; subsequently, blacks attempted, unsuccessfully, to 
get the order reversed. 

By holding and participating in meetings when rezoning notices were 
found, prior to a hearing, the Council engaged in decision making 
and obtained an opportunity to express themselves. After unity 
was achieved, which was not always easy, at least one spokesman 
was chosen to represent Collier Heights at the hearings; besides, 
all the Collier Heights residents were requested to attend them. 
Sometimes several bus loads of the residents appeared at the zoning 
sessions, which they believed made a favorable impression on the 
Atlanta Zoning Committee. 

The estimation of the effect of their spokesman and group attendance, 
at the hearings, was accurate, for the city officials soon decided 
that the Collier Heights Community should make a study of the 
types of buildings and their locations that could be constructed In 
the area. Subsequently, an expert planner was hired, by the Coordinat- 
ing Council, to plan the area. As a result of this plan, the cases 
that reached the Atlanta Zoning Committee, which conflicted with 
its stipulations, were sometimes defeated. However, in spite of 
the efforts, time, and money invested, the area wais still characterized 
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by a number of commercial businesses, but not nearly so many as 
there would have been without the Council. 

When the Council won a case, there was much group prestige. Like 
membership in the Congregational Church, membership in the Council, 
at such times, brought group prestige and, of course, the leaders 
received some personal prestige for directing the protest. 

Conclusions. 

The aim in this chapter was to compare the functions of the First 
Congregational Church, the Mount Zion Second Baptist Church, 
several social organizations, and the Coordinating Council of North- 
west Clubs, in the Atlanta black subsociety, and relate them to 
the adaptation of blacks in the society. It was found that the organi- 
zations shared a number of functions, including decision making* 
The religious associations provided an opportunity for Atlanta residents 
to make decisions concerning church location and construction, 
the Sunday morning program format, content, and length, and time 
of implementation, seating arrangement, and participation on the 
program. On the other hand, the social organizations gave members 
the opportunity to decide the activities of the groups, frequency, 
format, and content of meetings, menus, and prizes while the Council 
provided decision making opportunities regarding its formation, 
meeting schedule, and zoning attempts. 

The religious and social organizations and Council also provided 
opportunities for self-expression. In the churches, ideas concerning 
social and religious issues and the pastor's conservative views, about 
such topics were expressed. It was also found that both churches 
provided an opportunity for participation in the services, including 
seating the congregation, singing, and carrying out tasks, such as 
reading announcements, praying, collecting the offering, and directing 
the congregation to the offering tables. On the other hand, family, 
household, social, and hometown news were talked about at social 
club meetings; besides, they gave the black residents, in Atlanta, 
an opportunity to der<)onstrate their hunting, fishing, socializing, 
card playing, culinary, and gift selection skills. The primary source 
of expression, in the Council, was the opportunity to search for 
commercial zoning notices and decide and implement strategies 
to defeat such zoning attempts. 

Another function of the organizations was tb award prestige to their 
members. In the religious groups, it was derived from church member- 




ship, participation on the Sunday moining program or in the service, 
and wearing attractive clothing. Of course, social club affiliation 
enabled members to obtain prestige from y:en planned and implement- 
ed meetings and programs, excellent choice and quality of gifts 
and contributions to worthy projects; and, when the Council succeeded 
in preventing residential areas from being rezoned, the members 
received prestige. 

Another conclusion is that the functions of religious, social, and 
civic organizations assisted blacks in adapting to society. Since 
they did not hold a large number of prestigious and authority bearing 
positions,'-' they received only relatively few chances to make deci- 
sions, express themselves, and receive prestige on their jobs. Conse- 
quently, by providing these opportunities, the religious, social, and 
CIVIC organizations functioned to fill a gap in the lives of their mem- 
bership. Moreover, the message in the sermons and the conversation, 
during the social occasions and activities of the Coordinating Council 
of Northwest clubs, also functioned as an adaptive mechanism. They 
provided release from tension, enhancement of self-importance, 
and rounded out the lives of black Atlantans. 

As a result of not receiving invitations to join particular voluntary 
associations and the lack of appropriate space and money to partici- 
pate, the lower and working classes were virtually excluded from 
membership in social organizations. Thus, all blacks in Atlanta 
did not have equal access to the adaptive functions of social groups, 
which may somewhat explain why the working and lower classes 
made more use of the church. Moreover, although all blacks in the 
Atlanta black subsociety can benefit from the functions of religious, 
social, and civic organizations, the lower the social class, the greater 
the need for sources of adaptation in society. Nei'ertheless, the 
Atlanta Chapter of Jack and Jill is a vivid illustration of a voluntary 
association that had long helped black middle class families, as well 
as other families, in Atlanta, and throughout America, adapt to 
society* 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



THE NEIGHBORHOOD 



I^IJ,. ^.'"^'^'^'^ °""Pies a number of neighbor- 

hoods, including Golden Towers, in the black subsociety Because 
the location, origin, and interaction that go ci in nefghborSods 
was the essence of behavior, these topics are the focus of S chapter 

On July 13. 1955. the founder-developer purchased Golden Towers 
Which is located on forty acres of land in Collier Heights S 
three years later, settlement began with the home of Se fouS- 
developer located almost at the South end of Woodmere Drive 
of thrsame ^f'""^^^"'^' that year, in the northern section 

a dense woohT ^'^^ ^'^^P'" lowers was 

a dense wooded area, and the mail was delivered to the residents 
n mailboxes located on Bankhead Highway (see Figure 1 Chapter 

T noticTto Vor"t ?'"^-7J'' ''''' -^"-"'^ --i've" 

Lr?h Anfr^ / mailboxes to the front of their homes; by 

March 15 of that year, home mail delivery had begun. 

Origin of the Golden Towers Residents. 

^If^^^,^^^ 5^^"^"^ '^^^^ that blacks in Atlanta have more 

state TZZ JT.r}^' P^"' °' ^l^^" outside the 

state. I decided to find out whether Golden Towers residents are 

Tab I 2r?/„t'%"'i"'" f '•"'^'^ ^" indicated in Tab e 

Tntl'r\ ^ , T^^^ ^"'^ P«'""^ °f the females in Golden 

Iau 7f' ^ °^ ^^'^"ta; and 48 percent of the populatioJ 

had lived in this city less than a year to moJe than forty years^ These 
data suggest that a majority of the residents were migrants to Atlanta 
who comprised part of the sizeable in migration movement to 

^me from '''' "^^'^^ ^eniales 

came from other states and. with one male exception, this group 

thT °f " ^" '^^P^'^t to place of of gin' 

n At?anta °' '""^ ^'^'^^ popuTaTion 
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Tablt 1 

Native Bom Population and Muabar of Taara 
In-Mlgr«nta In Coldan Tovara Hava Llvad 
In tha City of Atlanta 



Native bom and 
nuaibar uf yaara 
apcnt In Atlanta 


Total 

niM- 

ber« 


rer- 
cent 


Male 

nua- 
ber* 


Per- 
cent 


Female 

turn- 
ber« 


Per- 
cent 


Natlvaa 


30 


41 


17 


48 


13 


34 


0-5 yaara 


2 


3 


1 


3 


1 


3 


6-10 years 


2 


3 


1 


3 


1 


3 


11-15 years 


5 


7 


2 


6 


3 


8 


16-25 years 


9 


12 


1 


3 


8 


21 


26-40 yeara 


21 


29 


13 


37 


8 


21 


41 yaara and ovar 


4 


3 


0 


0 


4 


10 


Total 


73 


200 


33 


100 


38 


aoo 



•shnAar of caaea for who* native born end ■Igrant date 

aacured . 



Why Did the Golden Towers Residents Migrate to Atlanta? 

Since a sizeable number of the Golden Towers residents migrated 
from outside Atlanta, the respondents were asked why they settled 
in this city. They reported that the men migrated to Atlanta to 
seek better employment, obtain a college education, better education- 
al opportunities for their children, experience better living conditions, 
and move with their spouses or relatives. Though varied causes 
were given for men's migration to Atlanta, better employment and 
educational opportunities Wvere the most frequently mentioned reasons, 
in that order, for male migration. The women came to Atlanta 
for similar reasons, such as to accompany the head of the family, 
join the head of the family who was either a native Atlantan, or 
who had gone to Atlanta and determined that the entire family should 
live in this city, job transfer, or to accompany their parents. On 
the other hand, the reasons given most often for women's migration 
to Atlanta were to accompany the head of household and attend 
college; thus, the men and women migrated to Atlanta mainly to 
obtain a college education. 
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The remainder of this chapter describes the social behavior among 
the residents in Golden Towers to determine whether social contacts 
exist among people, from varied parts of Georgia and Atlanta, that 
tie them together in neighborly relations. The type of social behavior 
used to answer this question were neighborhood club participation, 
telephoning, visiting, helping patterns, and parties. Since the neigh- 
borhood club was the largest geographical group that attempted 
to promote a spirit of togetherness, it will now be discussed. 

The Neighborhood Club. 

Similar to the churches, bridge clubs, and Jack and Jill, in the larger 
black subsociety, the neighborhood club is a voluntary association. 
It was organized by the wife of the founder-developer of Golden 
Towers during the fall of 1958 to promote a spirit of togetherness 
and to aid neighbors to work, as a group, to eliminate problems relat- 
ing to the upkeep of the neighborhood. During the early years of 
settlement, neighbors were friendly, and the men and women worked 
together in this organization to resolve such problems as sewerage 
disposal, water supply, and commercial rezoning. As soon as these 
problems were solved, the men withdrew from the club, but some 
of the women continued to meet. Several days before each meeting, 
the women received a notice or telephone call reminding them to 
attend. 

The women met four times (March, April, May, June) between Septem- 
ber, 1969 and June, 1970. During the March meeting, new officers 
were elected and installed, the $1.00 monthly membership fee was 
determined, and the second Friday in each month, the summer ex- 
cepted, was chosen as the meeting date. They also decided that 
the .meeting place would be designated by the alphabetical listing 
of the membership and, at the conclusion of the meeting, refreshments 
were served. During the remainder of the meetings, there was far 
less business; for example, in the ^pril meeting, the main issue was 
the census type questionnaire that 1 mailed to all residents, requesting 
socioeconomic data and, during the May meeting, tribute was paid 
to the neighborhood mothers and one mother was awarded a plaque. 
After a brief meeting in June, the women and their husbands shared 
a covered dish supper in celebration of all neighborhood fathers. 
Though only one mother received a plaque, during the Mother's Day 
celebration, and the women gave it to her, a supper was given by 
all the women to celebrate Father's Day. 

There were other activities, courtesies, and parties that were sponsor- 
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ed by the neighborhood club. The club members also collected funds 
from the entire neighborhood for use during bereavement and sickness. 
However, the women noted that one*s socioeconomic status or rela- 
tionship to the more prestigious neighbors determined the extent 
or even whether neighborhood courtesies were received. Hence, 
wlien some families experienced bereavement, the women hosted 
a meal in the home of the bereaved and sent flowers. When there 
was an illness in those same homes, they sent flowers and cards. 
Of course, other families, on such occasions, received only some 
or none of these courtesies. What concerned some of the women 
was that neighborhood courtesies, begun to unite the group, had 
an isolating effect. 

Besides these activities, the neighborhood club sponsored a Christmas 
party in the basement of a neighbor's home. The members and their 
spouses sang, danced, and ate. The attendance at the Christmas 
party as well as at the neighborhood club meetings was low. The 
unequal socioeconomic statwfi of neighbors and conflicting Yuletide 
activities, the women said, accounted fosr limited participation in 
the Christmas party. On the other hand, because emphasis was 
placed on social matters rather than on upkeep of the neighborhood, 
some residents did not attend the neighborhood club meetings while 
other neighbors did not attend because they found it difficult to 
interact with some of the women. As far as I could determine, the 
latter situation arose because the neighborhood was a heterogeneous 
grour a niore uniform socioeconomic group, it is likely that 

t> would not exist at all, or that there would have been 

be «^tion. 

fel 

.\fi , ^ lied that the intensity of social behavior on the neighbor- 
hood' • ;i was iov , .1 next studied interpersonal behavior. The data 
Indicate th"^*: interaction between households in Golden Towers was 
female dcminated and dyadic. This type of social behavior means 
that each woman had only one close associate in the neighborhood, 
or that she had more than one person with whom she was friendly, 
but she usually associated with each woman separately. The dyadic 
relations were most vivid in telephone behavior, house visitations, 
and helping patterns, but less vivid in party patterns. 

Telephoning was the most frequent type of contact between Golden 
Towers neighbors. To understand the social function of telephoning, 
business calls were excluded. As shown in Table 2, the women in 
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Golden Towers telephoned each other more than men telephoned 
each other; besides, there was little telephoning between the sexes. 
However, upon further inquiry, I found that the women called members 
of their extended group or friends who lived in other sections of 
Atlanta. 

Visiting. 

The visiting patterns in Golden Towers were very similar to the 
telephoning behavior. As noted in Table 3, though women visited 
each other more than men visited their friends, visiting among neigh- 
bors was infrequent. What else is interesting is that some men, 
as well as women, had several contacts while others either did not 
visit in Golden Towers, or only occasionally. Nevertheless, the men 
and women in this neighborhood desired to visit people, which was 
satisfied, like telephoning, ,iy visiting their kinsmen and friends 
In other sections of Atlant. . Of course, another way both sexes 
satisfied this need was by participating in voluntary associations 
In the black subsociety, as discussed in Chapter 4, and by developing 
friendships in rhelf places of employment. 

I also desired to know who the women were who visited their neigh- 
bors. The data indicate that the older the women were, the more 
likely they were to visit frequently, a probable consequence of greater 
economic and emotional security among older than younger women. 
What I am suggesting is that economic security may contribute to 
development of a confident and outgoing personality. On the other 
hand, the women who did not visit their neighbors included those 
with an educational level ranging from ninth grade to extensive 
college experience, housewives and white collar workers, and an 
even mumber of migrants and natives. In general, however, those 
women who visited six or more neighbors were more often between 
forty and forty-nine years of age, migrant, college educated, and 
blue collar and whli.? collar workers. 

Helping Patterns. 

It appears that neighbors preferred assisting each other, especially 
men, than socializing together. The husbands and wives gave varied 
assistance to each others for example, men skilled in particular 
household repair jobs, upon request, gave advice to their neighbors. 
Then, there were men with varied skills who worked for their female 
neighbors. In one case, a husband who worked part time as an interior 
decorator, in addition to his regular job, had made draperies for 
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a number of the women while another husband, who was a music 
teacher, had taught piaKO lessons to a neighbor's children. There 
was another Jielping pattern ceiatered atound parties. Some men 
and women gave iavitations to their neigiibors to attend their social 
club affairs, even though the invitations were not always reciprocated. 
According to the respondents, the neighbors were people whom the 
host and hostess desited at their social event and was not related 
to the day to day or even month to month Interaction between the 
couples. There was, however, another helping pattern, especially 
among the women. They helped each other by serving as hostess 
ot guests at bridge parties when a member or another guest unexpec- 
tedly could not attend. Because the women did not ^ e to play 
bridge at their own club meetings, for ic prevented them .urn carrying 
out their duties, in certain prescribed ways, they were extremely 
delighted when a neighbor helped them by accepting an invitation 
at the last minute to come to their bridge meeting. 

Parties. 

Though not as frequent as helping behavior, some couples in Golden 
Towers invited their neighbors, as well as other people, to their 
parties. In fact, twenty-two of the forty-one households included 
neighbors among their party guests, the majority of the residents 
In Golden Towers who attended parties In their neighborhood received 
such privilege about once a year, because the residents did not often 
give house parties. As noted In Chapter 4, a majority of their party 
behavior was sponsored by social organizations. Nevertheless, the 
women invited up to two couples from their neighborhood to the 
partiej that they gave in their homes; and such couples usually lived 
on the same street or in the same section as the host and hostess. 
Thus> mixed parties were also Infrequent behavior among some neigh- 
bors In Golden Towers. Another type of group activity was bridge 
meetings; although only one hostess sponsored ear/, bridge session. 
It was within the context of a group. Because of the nine or more 
members In each bridge club, each entertained once every nine months 
or even less often. It was thus concluded that parties were not a 
major source of contact among Golden Towers as neighbors. 

Neighborly Behavior. 

Although social behavior Inside the home has been discussed, it should 
be stated that there were ephemeral contacts between residents 
on their lawns, doorsteps, and patios. Nevertheless, neighborly Inter- 
action was localized In dyadic relations, parties excepted. Such 




dyadic behavior was usually between female neighbors, who lived 
next door to each other, across the street from each other, on the 
same street, or in rhe same general area of the neighborhood. Besides, 
the greatest numb«sr of social contacts were localized in the southern 
part of the neighborhood, where houses and annual income were 
more sufficient. 

Summary. 

As shown in Figure 1, the residents in Golden Towers had an incipient 
interaction system comprised of participation in a neighborhood 
club, telephoning, visiting, helping patterns, parties, and ephemeral 
contact. As also indicated in Figure 1, 5 percent of the residents 
did not have either party, telephone, or visiting contact with their 
neighbors. Then, of course, the same percentage either had only 
telephone contact with their neighbors or had telephone and party 
contact wit., them. Hence, almost 15 percent of the residents were 
on the periphery of the already incipient neighborhood system. On 
the other hand, a much larger percentage of the neighbors either 
visited and telephoned or attended parties, visited and telephoned 
at least one neighbor. In summary, the graphic description of social 
behavior in Golden Towers illustrates that there were leve'/s of contact 
starting with none on the first level, only telephone contact on the 
second level, party and telephone contact on the third levcil, visiting 
and telep>)one contact on the fourth level, and party attendance, 
visiting, anU telephone contact on the fifth level. Moreover, Figure 
1 indicates that less than half oi' the residents were at the center 
of the incipient interaction system. 

The description of Golden Towers suggests that dyads, parties, and 
the neighborhood club were loci of neighborhood behavior. This 
social contact helped satisfy certain needs as to communicate, but 
it did not add up to a community type situation. Neighborly relations, 
among residents from different parts of Georgia, did not ti^- them 
together in a strong emotional bond or give them a sense of belonging 
to the neighborhood as a totality. The area, therefore, is a neighbor- 
hood, but not a community ir which meaningful relations outside 
the home exist. 
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Flf^xre 1. Iiittrp«x«oiial Relations in Golden ToNen 
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CHAPTER SIX 



THE HOME AND ITS ENVIRONS 



Even though there is incipient interaction on the neighborhood level, 
a great deal of emphasis is placed on the home setting. Nevertheless, 
there is only a small empirical literature on the physical setting 
of the household. Because understanding the home environment 
provides a broader perspective on family behavior, as much as describ- 
ing the home and its environs, this essay concentrates on the functions 
of the Golden Towers home. Mead^ related that the middle cmss 
home functions as ''a sort cf stage set" where family membfirc eiiact 
their roles. The furniture for such settings is either new or n5fuiM;ihed 
and rearranged with care. Mead^ also observed that iii :he '\Iddle 
class family Each child is given its property; a room i^i^alf is 
the ideal, the toys and books and tools are person^: sessions, 
respect for which is enforced among brothers and siste'i«3. Hence, 
Mead takes a symbolic-use approach to the home setting. After 
doing a household inventory in Liverpool, of "All items of furniture 
in the living room, dining room, parlour, sitting room, morning room, 
study, and other living rooms, and the principal furnishings of the 
kitchen," Chapman^ also described the household from a use perspec- 
tive: it is thus a setting for "behavior directed toward fulfillment 
of certain discernible ends, nutrition, shelter, education, and the 
like." Instead of the use function, Goffman^ states that the equipment 
in a home setting has a symbolic function; It "is evidence of conform- 
ity to certain life standards of taste appropriate to a status group 
or evidence of wealth," a view that supports Mead's implicit symbolic 
function of the setting in the middle class household. 

After reading these reports, I hegan searching for similar studies 
about the homes of black families. Unable to find them, I used the 
symbolic-use perspective of the household setting as suggested by 
Mead, Goffman, and Chapman. Also, Chapman's inventciry method 
was used as a guide for this essay. 
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Method. 



The inventory method was used to obtain data about the interior 
and exterior of the homes in Golden Towers. This method is concep- 
tualized in this study as a data gathering technique that itemizes, 
describes, and categorizes the interior and exterior of the homes 
and their furnishings, by doing inventories and taking notes and pic- 
tures. The photography component included taking pictures of the 
interior and exterior of homes. To photograph the exterior of the 
homes, I asked each female spouse for such permission. While taking 
the pictures, I took notes on their styles; subsequently, I drew a 
diagram of the neighborhood with the location of the homes and 
a legend identifying the styles of the homes (see Figure 1, Chapter 
6). On the other hand, after doing each household inventory, I some- 
times asked the respondent for permission to take pictures of the 
interior of her home. 

During the household inventories, I asked the residents census type 
questions. The initial inquiries were: How many rooms and full 
and half baths are there in your home? What are the names and 
uses of each room? Once these data were collected, I asked the 
respondent to allow ^me to identify and itemize the furnishings and 
window dressings by room. Because this request made the residents 
suspicious of my purpose in their neighborhood, this was often a 
difficult task. The two questions that suggested their suspicion 
were: Are you an agent of the white man? Have you been sent 
here by the Internal Revenue Department? I assured each inquisitor 
that I was only a wife, mother, and a student. This simple explanation 
gave me the freedom to conduct the inventory in thirty-one of the 
thirty-nine homes that participated in the Golden Towers study. 
Of course, a number of women reluctantly let me see their master 
bedroom, and two other women did not let me see \t. In still another 
home, 1 was given full access to the downstairs areas, which were 
devoted to eating, relaxing, and entertaining, but I vvatr denied access 
to the upstairs living quarters that had "the look of "s^oty book beauti- 
ful,'" the neighbors say. Here, again, 1 sensed tha?: the bedroom 
area was not only private for the spouses, but also for the whole 
family. Nevertheless, the relative importance of the mat^tec bedroom 
was seen in its careful and elaborate decoration. 

Before conducting the furnishing inventory, 1 received preparation 
for it in a well known department store in Atlanta. A man and woman, 
at different times in its Home Advisory Department, taught me 
how to recognize furniture styles, and ^^ive me a working definition 
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of traditional, contemporary, and eclectic rooms. While receiving 
these instructions and reading Chapman's book, 1 constructed a Fur- 
nishing Inventory Schedule (see Table 1). 

The inventory method also included questions about the exterior 
of the homes, I asked the residents in Golden Towers such questions 
as: What i(> the style of your home? What kind of material was 
used to construct the exterior? What is the color of its trim? These 
questions not only added some information to the photographic data, 
but they also served as a check on the notes that 1 had taken describing 
the exterior of the homes. 

The Exterior of the Homes. 

The exteriors of the homes in Golden Towers, as seen in Figure 1, 
are one story, split level, and colonial structures. They set back 
some distance from the street, surrounded by manicured lawns made 
more attractive by flowers, shrubbery, and trees. The width of 
the lots ranges from 100 to 445 feet and the depth is 150 to 358 
f^eu The average width is some 121.06 feet, the average depth 
is; 182 feet. 

After collecting data about the environs of the home, the next task 
was to obtain a description of their exterior. What 1 found was that 
thirty-one of the homes were brick, four were brick veneer, two 
were built out of brick and wood, and one had a brick veneer and 
panel exterior. Due to oversight, notes were not recorded for the 
thirty-ninth home in this study. 

The roof of each home blends with the brick, brick veneer, panel, 
or wood on the exterior of the homes; for example, where the brick 
and trim are pink, the roof is pinkish; or, where the brick is dark, 
the roof is brown or black. Besides the exterior, roofs and mailboxes 
blend into a unified color ccheme. 

The home environs and exteriors in Golden Towers are seen in a 
one story ranch, the typical neighborhood house, which with greater 
or lesser elaboration could be any one of the other single story dwell- 
ings. This reddish roof house sits on a 110 feet wide and 150 feet 
deep lot. It is constructed of red brick with white decorative lattices 
at its windows; the trim on the windows, doors, the eagle shaped 
design on the wrought iron door, and the double garage doors are 
white. A cement drive extends from the garage to the street, and 
a cement walkway extends from the front door to the street. There 
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TABLE I 

Hose Furnishing Inventory Schedule 
(Uae One Sheet Per Sooa) 



Naae of Kooa 



Naae of Each Piece 
of Furnitu-e in Kooa 



Purpose of Each 
Piece of Purnlture 



Color Scheae 



(Use back of sheet if addition space is needed) 



Draperies (Color, length, fabric) 

Carpet (Color, partial or complete floor covering) 

Type of Furniture that Doainates Roo» ~ 

Type of Paintings (Original, copies) 

Use of Wall Mirrors (Nuaber. Location, size) 

Niscel laneous 



TABLE 2 



Assessed Tax Value and Probable Market 
Value of Golden Towers Dtellings 



Assessed tax 

val ue 
categories 

(&) 

7280 

I0,3A0-12,780 
13, 060-17, 3A0 
23,810->27,6S0 
Church parsonage 

tax exenpt 
Total 



Probable market 
value based on 
assessed tax 
value (A) 

I8.200-2A,200 
25,850-:*l ,950 
32,650^43,350 
59,525-69,125 



Total nuaber 
of dwellinga 
in tax 
category 

10 
18 
10 
2 

I 

*1 



Percent o( 
dwel lings 
in a9s«S8ed 
tax cstifgory 

26.4 
43.9 
24.4 
4.9 

2.4 

100.0 



Forty perrcent of market value. 

Number of cases for which data on assessed tax value of 
dweillngs in Golden Towers were secured. 
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are two lamp posts, one on either side of the cement walk on the 
rich green lawn; a large cedar tree sits to the right front of the 
home near a large pine tree that sits nearer the street. The assessed 
value of this home in 1970 was $13,180 and its probable market 
value was approximately $33,000. As seen in Table 2, the probable 
market value of the Golden Towers homes in that year ranged from 
$18,200 to $69,125. 

The Interior of the Homes. 

The ethnographic data about the physical setting of the homes were 
even more varied than the findings about the exteriors of the homes 
and their environs. For example, as the lot sizes suggest, the number 
of rooms in each home varied. Excluding car porches, garages, foyers, 
furnace rooms, patios, sun parlors, halls, and trophy alcoves, but 
including the basement rooms that had been completed and furnished, 
the number of rooms in each home ranged from seven to fifteen; 
more than one half of the Golden Towers families lived in homes 
with ten to fifteen rooms, and the most typical home had ten or 
eleven rooms (see Table 3). 



TABLE 3 



Size of Hoaes In Golden Towers 



Nuaber of Rooas 


Nuaber of Hoaes 




in Category 


7 




8 


S 


9 


S 


10 


10 


11 


6 


12 


4 


13 


3 


IS 


2 


Total 


39 



Since a great deal has been written about overcrowding in low income 
families, 1 next analyzed the data to determine the number of bed- 
rooms in the various homes. As demonstrated in Table 4, the families 
in Golden Towers had three to six bedrooms: 158 residents occupied 
152 bedrooms in thirty-nine households, which indicates an average 
of 1.04 persons per bedroom. When the number of bedrooms was 
further considered in relation to household composition, it is shown 
that the largest number of residents lived in four bedroom homes, 
that those bedrooms had an average of almost one person (.99). These 
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findings indicate that, unlike many black low income homes in the 
black subsociety, the bedrooms in Golden Towers were not 
overcrowded. Moreover, with one exception, there were never more 
than two people in a bedroom and, in a majority of the bedrooms, 
there was one or no persons. Though the residents were not asked 
whether spouses slept in the same room, as far as I could determine, 
at least a majority of husbands and wives slept together. 



TABLE 4 



Hout&.iold Conposition by Nunber of Bedroons 
in Golden Towers 

Nu.ber of Household Composition No. of No. of Totsl" 

^ 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 Ho.e. Bedroo.s llopL 

3 4 2 —4 i i i 

* 1 6 6 5 1 

5 12 1 1 

6 1 J 
Total 6 10 10 8 2 1 1 1 
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Besides the census type data about the physical setting of homes 
in Golden Towers, I was also interested in the uses of rooms. I found 
that all the rooms were multi-purpose settings. Starting with the 
kitchen, it was not only used as a place to cook, talk, and eat, but 
it was also a gathering place for family and close friends, informal 
meetings, sewing, studying, doing the laundry, watching television, 
and writing letters. Another room was the den: It was also a setting 
for eating snacks, entertaining guests, holding prayer meetings, 
listening to records, playing cards, practicing piano lessons, reading, 
relaxing, sewing, sleeping, studying, playing, typing, and watching 
television. Similarly, the family room was used as a family meeting 
place for eating, meetings, par-ies, playing games, playing the piano, 
reading, rolling hair, sewing, napping, studying, talking, typing, and 
watching television. The difference between the den and .amily 
room was seen mainly in size and decoration; hence, the family 
room was usually larger and had more elaborate furnishings than 
the den. 

The bedrooms were also multi-purpose rooms. They were used for 
doing paper work, entertaining, exercising, listeninof to music, playing, 
reading, relaxing, sewing, studying, talking, telephoning, watching 
television, praying, and sleeping. 




The living room and dining areas were sometimes combined in the 
same room, while at other times, the dining area was a formal dining 
room. Unfortunately, I did not always make such distinction in my 
data; nevertheless, this area-room was used for eating, talkiiig, 
displaying jewelry, playing cards, and sewing while the living room 
was used for entertaining guests, family entertainment, and piano 
pr^^.ctice• 

Since twenty-one of the thirty-one homes in the home inventory 
sample had basements, I analyzed the data dealing with their uses. 
In five of the twenty-one basements, there were bedrooms, two 
of them had a kitchen, and an undetermined number of basements 
was the location for utility, laundry, and furnace rooms; In all cases, 
three excepted, the -basement was also a recreational center. It 
was used as a setting for seated luncheons, dances, parties, receptions, 
fashion shows, games, relaxation, and television. 

Since the data suggested that a number of rooms in the Golden Towers 
homes were used for leisure purposes, I abstracted those rooms, 
from the data, and found that leisure time pursuits take place In 
eight types of rooms in Golden Towers (see Table 5). They were 
the setting for eating, family activities, reading, parties, and relaxa- 
tion. With considerable attention to leisure time space, I also became 
interested in the dally ritual that goes on in these rooms as well 
as In the rest of the home, a subject we will return to in Chapter 
7. 



Breakfast 

Cocktail 

Den 

Dining roon/Area 
Fanilj Roon 
Living Room 
Recreation<il Room 
Study-Library 



TABLE 5 



Leisure Tine Roons in Golden Towers 



Types of Rooms 



Number of Homes 
in Category 
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After determining that there was variation in the number of rooms 
in the Golden Towers homes, as well as the number of bedrooms 
and types of leisure time rooms, in my opinion, the next important 
question these data raised was why was there variation in house 
sizes. As seen in Table 6, 1 --^empted to answer this question by 
looking at the occupational s>/V.»iadon of spouses. As shown, there 
was no cM^r pattern, fc: collar men had homes in each size 
category/ pennaps the tr /./id pattern was that housewives lived 
in homeL with ten, eierjo^i, cnirteen, and fifteen rooms. What this 
indicates is that housewives were usually married to men whose 
occupational earnings were relatively substantial. However, when 
I found that the occupational variable was not a significant indicator 
of the number of rooms in the homes, I turned next to my first hunch, 
income. As seen in Table 7, income is related to number of rooms 
in the household: thus spouses in seven room homes earn the lowest 
annual income while spouses in homes with eleven or more rooms 
earn the highest annual income. Though it is clear that number 
of rooms in homes is directly related to amount of annual income, 
I shall take this interpretation a step further. Thus, I also concluded 
that, more than any other factor, the number of rooms in black 
middle class homes is usually a function of their economic situation, 
at the time of the home purchase or construction. Assuming that 
this observation is correct, when some families settled in Golden 
Towers, they likely experienced a different economic situation than 
the remainder of the far.ilies. What can happen in such situation 
is that the economic gap can get larger, remain stable, or get smaller: 
it is my opinion that, in Golden lowers, all three patterns were 
evident. 



TABLE 6 



Nuaber of Rooaa and Occupations 
of Spouses In Golden Towers 



Nuaber 

of 



Occupation of Husband 
Blue White Profes- 



ROOBS 


Coliar 


Collar 


aionft? 


7 


I 


1 


I 


8 


I 


3 


1 


9 


3 


I 




10 


4 


3 


3 


11 


1 


2 


3 


12 


1 


I 


2 


13 


2 


3 




IS 


I 




1 


Total 


U 


U 


11 



Occupation of Wife 
Blue White Profea-. 
Collar Cellar aional 



3 
2 
•i 

3 
22 



House- 
Wife 



75 

80 



TABLE 7 



Nuaber of Rooas and Household Incoae 
in Golden Towers 



Nuaber of 


Household 


Rooas 


Incoae 


7 


12,000 - 19,999 


8 


IS, 000 - 24,999 


9 


17,000 - 19,999 


10 


10,000 - 24,999 


11 


12,000 - Over 




SO, 000 


12 


17,000 - 49,999 


13 


17,000 - Over 




SO, 000 


IS 


Reportedly 1/2 




NlUionslress 




and a Millionaire 



Furnishings* 

Before beginning the inventory of the home furnishings, as mentioned 
earlier, I received training in the recognition of furniture styles 
from the Home Advisory Department in an Atlanta department 
store* One of the Home Advisory representatives conceptualized 
traditional furnishings for this study as furniture that is more person- 
able than other styles and that has excellent workmanship and fine, 
graceful, and elegant lines. It was also seen as period furniture, 
such as that which originated in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth centuries, including Louis XIV furniture with carving on its 
legs, Louis XV with curved legs, and Louis XVI fuTfilture with fluted 
legs. Of course, in includes much more, such as painted and unpainted 
French Provincial, Chippendale, Queen Anne, and Early American 
styles, and its fabric is soft in color and the skirts to its sofas usually 
extend to the floor. On the other hand, The Home Advisory represent- 
ative conceptualized contemporary futnlshlngfii for this study, as 
pieces of furniture that are crisp and express sleek, clean, and straight 
lines. It also, he continued, has bold colors and large round or square 
shap!*:^ and lacks ornamentation; besides, it gives one a feeling of 
spaciousness and openness. The Home Advisory representative next 
conceptualized an eclectic room. He told me that it had a mixture 
of traditional and contemporary furnishings and offers a contrast 
to either type of room. Such a room, he continued, has an individual 
look that can take on one of several appearances, a very cluttered 
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look, an organized cluttered look, a clean graceful look, or a sophisti- 
cated look. Then, he warned me that one piece of traditional or 
contemporary furniture is not sufficient to give the eclectic effect, 
for there must be a good mix'ure of traditional and contemporary 
furniture. Using these descriptions, the representative and I identi- 
fied, in his department, the different types of furnishings that he 
had conceptualized* 

With the preparation that was given, gratis, by the Home Adviecy 
Department, I began making inventories of furnishings in Golden 
Towers. Such inventories were taken while touring the hr mes, unless 
the residents objected. This experience occurred in three homes; 
hence, instead of taking notes, I memorized the furnishings and 
the decor in each room and went quickly home and typed the report. 
It should be mentioned, however, that after I completed the inventory, 
in three homes, I returned to the Home Advisory Department for 
a second session to determine the accuracy of the inventory data. 
When the inventory process was completed, I had an enormous amount 
of information about each room in the thirty-one homes. Since 
the foyer, the living room, and the master bedroom were the most 
elaborate rooms in the homes, they provided more ethnographic 
data. Consequently, they are used here to describe the physical 
setting in the households in Golden Towers. 

The Foyer. 

I found that twenty-one of the thirty-one homes had foyers; of that 
number, sixteen had a traditional decor, four were contemporary, 
and one was eclectic. The sixteen traditional foyers were furnished 
and decorated as follows: 

1. Queen Anne bench and tnirror and a green antique 
vase 

2. Gold ornated mirror above a Queen Anne bench and 
an artificial rose bush 

3. Ornated mirror and bench 

4. Ornated mirror above a Queen Anne bench and chan- 
delier 

5. Floral arrangement, French provincial chest, and desk 
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6. Arm chair, table, ornated vase on table, and an ornated 
mirror above table 

7. Venetian mirror over an Italian console with marble 
top, blue vase with a pink floral arrangement on console, 
and a ribbed ceiling in the shape of a Pagoda 

8. Ornated mirror and bench, six or seven foot artificial 
palm, antique vase, bookcase with great books, and 
wall to wall carpet 

9. Ornate mirror hung above a French Provincial bench, 
a decorative plant, and wall to wall carpet 

10. Two green tufted velvet chairs, trimmed In antique 
gold and white, an antique gold and white table with 
white marble top, and ornate mirror above table 

11. Two hand made chairs, sent from Spain, and Oriental 
rug 

12. French Provincial Lava Bowl and chirrups with floral 
arrangement 

13. French Provincial chest 

14. Queen Anne mirror and bench and chime clock 

15. Long pier mirror hang over ornate bench, artificial 
palm and rose tree 

16. Louis XIV table, marble vase with chirrups and pink 
and rose silk flowers on table, a Queen Anne mirror 
above table, a muffin stand, a Napolenlc chandelier, 
and portraits of son 

The four contemporary foyers were less elaborate than the traditional 
foyers. One Included a table and floral arrangement, another had 
o mirror with a plain frame, the third foyer had a chandelier, floral 
tree, and pink carpet, and a list was not made of the furnishings 
In the fourth contemporary foyer. 1 did, however, take notes on 
the eclectic foyer: It had a contemporairy mirror, artificial plant, 
wall to wall carpet, a traditional credenze^ and decorative vase. 
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The Living Room« 

The next room that comprises the sample of rooms is the living 
room. When they were categorized, on the basis of furniture style, 
I found that twenty-one were traditional, seven were contemporary, 
and three were eclectic. Because it would take too much space 
to include a description of all the living rooms in the sample, by 
giving each one a number and by using a table of random numbers, 
I randomly selected one traditional living room. This living room, 
a more elaborate living room, and a dining room inventory will now 
be used to describe these settings. 



Furnishing Inventories By Rooms 

Living Rooms 
1. A Randomly Selected Living Room 



Pieces of Furniture 

1. Sofa 

2. Love Seat 

3. Two arm chairs 

4. Coffee table 
(coral-hand- 
painted) 

5. Side table 



Style of Furniture 
French Provincial 

French Provincial 

Traditional 

Traditional 

i 

French Provincial 



Quality of Furniture 
All pieces very 

good quality 



6. Lamp with prisms Contemporary 

Draperies 

Pink with cornice 

Floor Covering 

Wall to wall carpet 




Qualirj* cv* Furniture 
Excellent 



2. Louis XIV Sofa Traditional 

3. Two Louis XIV 
tables with 
marble tops 

4* Two Louis XIV Traditional 
Side chairs 

5. French Provincial Traditional 
Coffee Table 

6. Louis XIV Side 
Table 

7. Louis xm Sofa 



2. h More Elaborate Living Room 

Pieces of Furniture Style oi Furniture 

K I .u. i XIII Love Traditional 

Seat 



Traditional 
Traditional 



Dining Area/Room 
1. A Dining Area 

Pieces of Fumltuxe 

1. Dining t:*ble 
(Queen Anne) 

2. Six chairs 
(Queen Anne) 

3* Chandelier 

4. China cabinet 
(Queen Anne) 

5. Two bronze 
pede«5tals 



Style of Furniture Quality of Furniture 

Traditional Excellent 



Traditiorial 



Traditional 
Traditional 

Traditional 
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6. Two chirrups Traditional 
with greenery 



Draperies 

Swags were like the ones in the living-room — because 
living and dining room were enclosed in the same wall space. 

Floor Covering 
Wall to wall carpet 

2. A Dining Room 

^^^ieces of Furniture Style of Furniture Quality of Furniture 

1. Table and four Antique Excellent 
chairs that have 

red velvet upholstery 

2. Two chairs Antique 

3. Chandelier Traditional 

4. Floral arrange- 
ment of roc^es 



on table 



i^. China Cabir^er. 



Antique 



6. Marble Top 
Buffet 



Antique 



Server - ^ :V ir 
Civil Set fv*r i:;ei; 
display 



Traditional 



Draperies 



Green and white 
drap€?ties with 
sheers 



Traditioiial 
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Wall Coverings 

1. Bronze sculpture 
picture 

2. Three pictures Traditional 
(fruit and flowers) 

Floor Coverings 

Wall to wall floral design carpet 
Master Bedroom 

The next room to be describea in this sample is the master bedroom. 
Of the twenty-nine women who permitted me to make an inventory 
of the furnishings in this room, sixteen of them had a traditional 
motif in their mn- 'lroc>n\ twelve had a contemporary decor, 

and one had an e.>ic v- ; rangement. Using a table of random num- 
bers, a traditional " iroom, along with a more elaborate bedroom 
with a traditional decor, was selected to describe master bedrooms 
with such decor. 

Master Bedrdoms 

1. A Randomly Selected Master Bedroom 

Pieces of Furniture Style of Furniture Quality of Furniture 

1. Bed Early American Quality is Q>od Plus 

2. Dresser Early / merican 

3. Chest Early American 

4. Night Stand Early American 

2. A More Blatx>rate Master Bedroom 



Pieces of Furniture 

1. Bed 



Style of Furniture 

Colonial 



Quality of Furniture 

Excellent 




Pieces of Furniture Style of Furniture Qualify of Furniture 

2. Dresser Colonial 



3. Chest 



Colonial 



4. Lamp 



Traditional 



5. Night Stand 



Traditional 



6. Shell Chair 



7. Chair 



Queen Anne 



8. Arm Chair 



Traditional 



Draperies 

The draperies are white with white rose designs 
Floor Covering 
Wall to wall carpet 
Wall Covering 

1. Mirror Traditional 

2. Picture of hands Traditional 
in a prayful 

position 

Interpretation of Findings. 

The findings in this study seem to suggest a number of implications 
about black middle class homes in Golden Towers. One such implica- 
tion is that the homes support Mead's (1958) view that the ideal 
situation in the American middle class is v'herf each child has its 
own room, as -^cll as Cha/inan's (1955) finding in Liverpool that 
middle class hones have a number of rooms, and Goffman's (1951) 
view Or conformity in the middle class, for the homes in Golden 
Tov -i's had bas'" lly the same decor and types of rooms; and they 
were used the same way. However, a related finding was thar tb^'^re 
was also a great deal of variation In lot sizes and number O' to 
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Another related implication in this study was that the number of 
rooms in homes was a function of economic status, a finding supported 
by Chapman (1955:16). And similar to Mead's (1958) suggestion 
about the home as "a sort of stage set," in Golden Towers, families, 
especially the women, when they entertained, used the home as 
a stage where they displayed their taste in clothing, food, furnishings, 
silver, china, crystal, and linen, and exquisite gifts to winners of 
bridge ,^ames as well as husbands' assistance with social occasions. 
Howevei. the home In Golden Towers was not only a stage, it was 
also a dominant symbol of middle class status. 

A related implication of these findings is that the foyer, living and 
dining rooms, and the basements were mainly areas that symbolized 
such social status while the kitchen, breakfast rooms, bedrooms, 
dens, family rooms, and cocktail rooms were utilitarian areas as 
well as symbols of social status. Perhaps their location in the homes 
also support this observation, for the foyers, living rooms, and dining 
rooms were located at the front of the homes where they were easily 
seen: other types of rooms were located either near the back of 
the home or on another floor. 

These bindings suggests another implication that relates ro the front 
of the home as opposed to its back. Hence, it Is cone" w,cd that the 
back of the home Is used more than the front. Besides, these findings 
have some Implications about the frequency of using various floors 
and, as seen In Figure 1, Golden Towers Is predominantly a one floor 
neighborhood, which means that most acrfvity went on not only 
toward the back of the home, but also on the ground floors. Ano?her 
related Implication Is that, though basements served a number of 
uses, a majority of them were rarely used. A final implication con- 
cerns uses of rooms and, as Fhown In this papei, there was a great 
deal of use dupllcaton In various rooms and, in ^rt, it may mean 
that when It coip^s to leisure time at home^ a number of settings 
may be needed to help the Golden Towers residents unv^nd from 
the day's work, and/or they need reassurance of their middle class 
status. This duplicity, however, may also be an indication of some- 
thing else about the black middle class family. It may suggest, for 
example, a great deal of Individuality, social Independence, and 
differential leisure time preferences of television shows, which 
Is wh?.r I often found among young siblings, or it may represent 
confc-mlty to Btandarris of their status (Goffman, 1951). 

In conclusion, then, th^^ U)idy seems to tell a great deal about the 
black middle class fu'ii'iy In Golden Towe/s. It provides Information 
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about their taste in home styles and furnishings as well about 
the settings where their behavior takes place. 
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Grove Press, 1955. p. 17. Irving Goffman. "Symbols of Class Status'' 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 



RITUAL AND FOOD IN HOUSEHOLDS 



Ritual is one type of behavior in the Golden Towers housef -Vis. Al- 
though it has been a subject for research in religion and anthropology, 
it ^^s bC2n neglected in the modern family, especially in the black 
famtlj', and food in the black household has only be«;n a subject for 
resfcv.fch in dietetics. As a result, this chapter def >h the function 
of food patterns and rltt^al in Golden Towers. Fi - the authority 

of Bossard and Boll, ritual is conceptualizecJ here as a social process, 
with definite forms of interaction and a specific cultural content." ^ 
This discussion, ther fore, emphasizes the daily aceivlties^ of the 
residents in Golden Towers. 

The Awakening, School and Work Preparation and Leaving the House 
Ritual 

A day was begun la Golden Towers with the awakening ritual. The 
spouses awakened before the children, either naturally or with the 
aid of a radfo or m alarm clock. They began awakening between 
four and five-fifteen in the m6rning, but the largest percentage 
of the sponsEii awakened between five-thirty and six foiTy-f ive. 

The awakening process was followed by the work and school prepara- 
tion ritual. It consisted of bathing, showering, dressing, performing 
household and school tasks, and eating breakfast. Of course, a few 
Individuals, In several households, and some entire households, did 
not eat a morning meal while In others the family members either 
ate a conrinental breakfast or a full meal. However, regardkea 
of amou?.' of food, family members usually ate breakfast In relays. 

Followi ,,v .■ ■af.;'ast, the majority of the Golden Towers families 
particlpic. t , J : the leaving the house ritual. The men began leavinf 
for work between six and seven o'clock, while the women started' 
leaving between eeven and eight o'clock In the morning. However, 
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the largest number of the men left home between seven and nine 
o'clock, and the largest number of women left home between seven 
and eight o'clock. 

Because ritual is conceptualized here as a "social process, with defi- 
nite forms of interaction and a specific cultural content," it appears 
that the neighborhood setting is a form of ritual. Over the ten month 
period of fieldwork, there were a number of patterns and variations 
in the physical setting. It %-as seen that, while the residents were 
at work, the homes were surrounded by immense silence and chat 
draperies were closed In practically all homes, except where they 
were left open in the living, kitchen, and family rooms; and, even 
then, the sheers often gave a closed appearance. 

The Daily Ritual of Housewives. 

Though the male and fenale residents in Golden Towers were an 
employed population, there were teven full time and three part-time 
housewives. They sometimes got lonely and looked for companionship 
and ways to contribute to their families and community. One widow, 
for example, took a hot cooked meal daily to her invalid kinsmen 
and spent a good por\ .a of the remainder of the day on the telephone 
with him while another housewife engaged In a variety of volunteer 
activities. She volui\teered her services, to her Links Organization 
(a nationally organized social and civic group of women who often 
help make up highest socioeconomic level In the American black 
subsoclety) and represented them, before a Georgia State Legislative 
Committee, concerning the Inclusion of black history in trxtbooke 
and courses. She also atended meetings of the Metropolltau Housing 
Commission, League of Women's Voters, a theatrical arts committee, 
and social clubs. Besides, all the housewives shopped, visited their 
kinsmen and friends, and watched television, relaxed, prepared the 
family dinner, and did household chores. 

The Dinner Hour Ritual. 

Following work and school or dally activities at home, the dinner 
ritual took place. The members of each family usually ate dinner 
tr>gether. When a spouse or child had an as»^;lgnment or activity 
that kept him away from home, at tfte regular dinner hour, the meal 
was sometimes delayed. Another ritualistic aspect of the meal 
was that It was eaten dally In the same room (usually In the kitchen) 
at dining bars or on round, oval, or rectangular tables. 
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The coining to the tabls ritual was thfe initial aspect of the meal 

^Irl.r/n'^ .L^** '^^^ P^^*"^** °" parents and children were 

ri^ the M 't! f afternoon, for example a IJe 

iTf J5 1? » • ^ customary practice, and the children 

Sn 1 H t° d° their homework. Then she rang it 

again and. when they did not appear at the table, she told them 

Ifthe tlble ' ^ ^" '^^^ '° ^ ^^^^'^ 



S J .'^t '"r^ T "^^ customary 

afthe hT^^LnM ^^"""^ ^^"^ ^ permanent seat. The meJ 
nf rh! K, . at the foot or on the sides 

Of the table. A major consider t - m the se:ection of a wife's seat 

aSdltio,^! ?nL^'f?1''' ^ '^^'^'^ ^"'^ sometimes served the family 
additional food. Although a child sometimes sat at the foot the 
usua position of children, at the table, was on its sides. Whe^ the 

<^^el\^Tr^' '""^ ^"'^ '""^^^ ^t next to eacS 

other and the children sat m front of them. Therefore, in a majority 

th.^^hfinJ K^^v^l'^^ generation could be separated from that of 
.HHrtn '^^^ table. Besides, similar 

to children, kinsmen in the home usually sat on the sides of the table. 

Once the family was seated, the giving thanks ritual took place. 
ntJ^^^T , ' ^° ^^"^ family members usually said 

Z ' husband said the Grace and each 

«T /• reverent and orderly succession, safd a Bible 
verse. Following grace, the eating ritual was comprised of varied 
H,S^« °I f°°'*/"l^"S"ally included a meat, two vegetables, and some- 
times a salad. The women, with few exceptSonsf enjoyed preparlna 
large, attractive, and tasty meals, and tlJeir husbands took^pride 
to their culinary skills. Of course, some women had not developed 
their cooking skills and their spouses did a great deal of the cS^Tg. 
especially on their days off while, in some cases, wives a^rtS 
spouses shai -d the cooking. 

Sl!-ri"^r?°" ?^ °^ 'itual and. starting 

rhfiHr^n ^ ^^^e to Chi' V. it had at least two phases. Thf 
SobC t'^"- ''T''' °^ -''^ '^^"y and reported their 

f^J h?r « 5^ ^' •r-^'*''^' '^"^'^ their entire daily puzzle 

fn^rJ^ ^° "l^^ai with similar problems 

in the future. Another phase of dinner conversation was parent 
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dominated. It permitted them to teach their children about their 
occupations; one husba.-id, for example, used the dinner hour to teach 
his sons about his garage business. Moreover, a few spouses, especially 
women, discussed discrimination problems encountered at work. 

The length of time the families spent at the dinner table was also 
ritualized. The largest number of spouses spent either thirty or 
forty-five minutes at the table, and one and one-half hours were 
the longest time spent at "he dinner table. A husband who spent 
the longest time at the table had a college education, a white collar 
job, and earned between $10,000 and approximately $14,000 dollars 
per annum. On the other haiid, another husband who spent the same 
amount of time at the dinner table had elementary training and 
was employed in a blue collar occupation and earned approximately 
the same amount of money. On the other hand, the women who 
spent one and one-half hours at the dinner table had college training 
and white collar occupations and earned either between $2,000 to 
$6,000 dollars or bet«-een $10,000 and approximately $14,000 dollars 
annually. Because many other similar residents and those with doctor- 
ates and masters degrees did not use this much time at the dinner 
table. It was likely that addit'onal factors. Including schedule?, tele- 
vision shows, household chort -, varied other Interests, and extent 
of family communication helped determine how long a family remained 
at the table. 



Food. 

A crest deal has been written about tJie nutrition of low Incoaie blacks, 
and It has been found that their nutritive Intake Is often adequate. 
For example. Koh and Caples found In 250 low Income Black house- 
holds in Claiborne. Mississippi that the "Nutrient Intake was low 
for a substantial number of the subjects." especially adolescents.^ 
It was also found In a 541 population survey In southwestern Missis- 
sippi, that "a substantial proporiri^^.- of the persons had a low caloric 
Intake."* a finding supported z subsequent study made by Haider 
and Wheeler.^ 

There a-e also certain food buvi vR practices among low income blacks; 
hence In 76 . percent of a s^t-ip^*:, In souths ,'itern Mississippi, 
it was found thai there is "A lack of >ivn for mu ltion when buytag 
food" and that food was based prin <n tar^* ^seference In 42.3 
percent of the families while 25.6 y^r based Jselr food selection 
on nutritional value.^ In a related stuiiy. Wheeler and Haider found 
among ghetto blacks and Hlspanlcs In Brooklyn that mothers planned 
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their meals "only one day at a time" ^ >hat they prepared "fried 
food most often and broiled least oft^ ^^-he other hand, Brinin 

and Zinn found in Lubbock, Texas if ount and cost of poik 

sausage were greater for Negroes or Mexican- Americans 

and Carcasinft.^ Reaburn et al. somev*^ :ed the food pa :erns 

of low income blacks in perspective when t. noted that "avai?^" "^v, 
convenience, price, and prestige were the parameters used in studlyinji 
the use of fifty-two foods by low income homemakers"^ while Stse'l- 
man suggested that the meaning and significance of food ca;\ be 
better understood when it Is seen in "relationship to the total life 
styles of individuals and groups." 10 The findings suggest that, chough 
the tMet of low income blacks is inadequate, it is varied. 

The food intake in Golden Towers supported the observation that 
Blacks eat a variety of food. Nevertheless, at dinner time, there 
is an observable food pattern. The three most frequently eaten 
meats, for example, in this order, were chicken, beef, and steak 
while the least frequently eaten meats were pork chops, lamb, ham, 
and pork ribs. These findings indicate that the residents in Golden 
Towers ate more poultry and beef than pork, which may contribute 
to less high blood pressure. 

The residents also ate a wide variety of vegetables, but there were 
six that were eaten most often. In this order, they included turnips, 
snap beans, collards, garden peas, squash, and broccoli; however, 
a great deal of other food was also served at dinner. The food patterns 
in Golden Towers also contributed to the festive nature of the dinner 
hour, unless, of course, a family member had a problem. In such 
case, the entire family was involved in its resolution. 

When the most frequently eaten meat, poultry, and the most frequent- 
ly eaten vegetable, turnips, were crosstabulated with education, 
occupation, and income, there were no significant differences. What 
this suggests, is that food patterns in thepe bl^'ck middle class house- 
holds were relatively homogeneous. These findings also suggest 
that, though black middle class families in Golden Towers eat some 
pork, they eat less pork than has been the case in black families 
below the middle class. 



The food patterns in Golden Towers were even more vivid when 
the women entertained their bridge clubs or when they entertained 
dinner guests. On such occasions, large meals were served, and 
each women had at leat one favorite menu. For example,, the favorite 
menu of a professional wife wab home baked rolls, loosed salad, 
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cartwheel candied yams, sprinkled with crushed pineapple, roast 
beef, baby peas, okra, sliced pickled beets, and homemade strawberry 
cream pie with pink champagne. One of the favorite dinner menus 
that a white collar wife enjoyed serving guests was a twelve hour 
hickory smoked turkey witb fiesta rice dressing, whole baby squash* 
whclr string beans, and congealed salad, followed with coffee, dessert, 
and liqueur. While serving their guests, a majority of the women 
used fine china, silver, and crystal. 

Anticipating these food and service patterns, another question on 
the structured interview schedule asked the women whether they 
had learned any behavior from whites that they were using or may 
use in the future. A variety of responses was given, but the ones 
that related to this topic were that they had been given new recipes 
and taught to Improve their cooking skills and how to entertain. The 
white collar wife, whose menu we identified, answered this question 
thuslv: 

I received my entertainment inspiration from wealthy white 
women and they taught me how to entertain. For example, 
my mother served as housekeeper for one wealthy white woman 
whose manners I liked. That is, she was very lady-like, and 
a perfect hostess who used fine silver, china, and linen at 
meal time. It was my goal to be like her. 

Judging by the home setting and entertainment style, this Golden 
Towers resident appears to be approaching her goal. 

After Dinner Ritual. 

Following the dinner hour, the families participated in varied rituals, 
including recreation. The adults attended voluntary association 
meetings, visited friends and relatives, entertained, watched tele- 
vision, did sc^ool work, and helped with household chores, including 
washing dishes. 

The last activity in the evening was the gOing to bed ritual. Although 
children usually went to bed between eight o*clock and midnight, 
their most popular bedtime hour was between nine and ten o'clock. 
Though some adults also went to bed between eight and nine o'clock, 
a majority of them got in bed between eleven and one o'clock. The 
goiig to bed ritual included varied activities, including praying. 
One husband, for example, said his prayers before getting in bed 
and, during his many years of marriage, he had prayed on his knees 




nightly. When he had a few drinks, his prayer ritual was delayed; 
he went to bed, snoozed a little, awakened, got up, prayed, and went 
back to sleep; the prayer ritual was customary in this home, especially 
when trouble loomed. Once spouses got in bed, a number of other 
activities ensued, such as reading, sewing, and writing. 

The Weekend Ritual. 

The Saturday ritual differed from the remainder of the week, because 
during the day, family members went on household errands and per- 
formed household chores and, at night, they engaged in recreation, 
including playing family games and watching television. On the 
other hand, the Sunday ritual resembled the work week, for the 
first person got up at five o'clock and, at least one person, awakened 
in most homes between five a-^id seven-thirty or between eight-thirty 
and nine o'clock. Of course, the time the families got up in the 
morning was often related to Sunday School and church attendance. 
A large number of the family members who got up early went to 
Sunday School and/or church while residents who did not go to church 
often slept or stayed in bed until midday or afternoon. Nevertheless, 
the women usually awakened first and were responsible for awakening 
the remainder of the family and cooking and serving the Sunday 
morning meal between eight and ten thirty o'clock or after the family 
returned from church. It followed, then, that for some families, 
the church going ritual was the next major Sunday activity; however, 
the residents spent varying amounts of time in church. 

On Sunday afternoon, for all families, the relaxation ritual was the 
dominant activity. To demonstrate this point. Father's Day, 1970, 
will be described. In the "Woodsons"' home, the husband rested in 
bed, a son relaxed in a chair, another son and nephew shopped for 
a Father's Day gift, and the wife cooked the Sunday dinner and, 
though she usually served her husband's dinner in bed, because he 
worked long hours in the family business, the entire family ate in 
the dining room. Later in the afternoon, the draperies were closed 
in all rooms and, apparently, family members who remained at home 
went to sleep. Similarly in the "Pelts'" home, the wife slept in the 
bedroom while her husband slept in the family room, but the "LowellV 
household included slightly more activity, for the mother and daughter 
talked and cooked dinner while the son played with his toys, and 
the father, a public school music teacher, spent the afternoon reading 
and listening to classical music and rarely engaged in conversation. 
A wedding reception was held in another home; and at the "Lees'" 
home, a husband and wife entertained their friends from another 
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section of Atlanta. The activity Inside the homes surpassed what 
was happening outside, for only three boys, riding motor bikes, were 
seen In the streets. Thus, as a rule, the Golden Towers residents 
spent Sunday afternoon shopping, visiting, eating out, cooking, listen- 
ing to music, watching television, sleeping, reading, and en\:ertalning. 

Implications of Findings. 

The purpose of this chapter was to determine the function of food 
patterns and ritual In Atlanta black households, the primary function 
of the early morning ritual was to get family members to their jobs 
and schools. On the other hand, the dally ritual of housewives func- 
tioned to counteract or prevent loneliness and with only a couple 
of exceptions, housewives, on all socioeconomic levels, engaged 
In the same dally activities. Perhaps the dinner hour ritual performed 
more functions, for the household, than any other ritual. For example. 
It functioned to teach disciplining and religious behavior and to 
separate the child and parental generations while merging the grand- 
child and grandparental generations. The dinner ritual also functioned 
as an outlet for discussion and resolution of personal problems and 
as a time for fun and relaxation. And It does not appear that socio- 
economic factors were significantly related to length of time spent 
at the table and type of food eaten. However, it appears that, unlike 
low income families, nutritious and well prepared meals were symbolic 
of black middle class status. Besides, after dinner and work ritual 
functioned to provide opportunities for family relaxation and partici- 
pation in voluntary associations. 

It Is thus concluded that food and ritual In Golden Towers households 
served a number of functions related to employment, social status, 
amelioration of loneliness, and possibly improved health and family 
relations, especially husband and wife behavior. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 



BLACK HUSBANDS AND WIVES: 
AN ASSESSMENT OF MARITAL ROLES IN 
A MIDDLE-CLASS NEIGHBORHOOD 



Studies of the black family have primariily focused on the low income 
and working class communities. Matrifocality, conceptualized as 
"close affective ties, domestic units dominated by females, and 
high frequencies of households" (Otterbein, 1966, p, vii), is one type 
of family structure found in the lower class family (Frazier, 1939, 
pp. 102-113; Hippler, 1974, p. 47; Moynihan, 1967, pp. 30-31; and 
Powdermaker, 1962, p. 204). In the Hunter's Point study by Hippler, 
such households were described as headed either by a grandmother 
whose daughters and grandchildren lived with her or by a mother 
whose children lived with her (Hippler, 1974, p. 21). The female 
heads were central figures and the only financial, emotional, and 
authority leaders in the household; in fact, the men were described 
as unsuited to steady employment (Hippler, 1974, pp. 43,47). Similarly, 
the men in a Syracuse, New York low rent housing project experienced 
a high rate of unemployment (Willie, 1967, pp. 137-138). The economic 
marginality of men in such settings as those described by Hippler 
and Willie tends to foster the maintenance of a black matriarchy. 
Moreover, it has been found that the black matriarchy in the lower 
class is a consequence of slavery (Frazier, 1939. p. 102) and more 
recently of the economic insecurity of Afro-American males (Hippler, 
1974, p. 217; King, 1945, p. 103; Powdermaker, 1962, p. 205; and 
Smith, 1956, p. 22). The prevalence of a matriarchy, however, has 
been challenged by a number of writers. The Cromwells (1978, pp. 
754-756), on the basis of their inner-city neighborhood sample in 
Kansas City, and Staples (1977, pp. 174-!83), using a historical per- 
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spective, concluded that the concept of the black matriarchy must 
be rejected, for it is not the dominant relationship in the black family. 

Patriarchy, another type of family structure associated with the 
black family, is seldom found in Afro-American lower-class communi- 
ties. Patriarchy, however, has been seen in black working-class 
communities in Rivertown County, Missouri and Pulpwood County, 
Florida (Martin and Martin, 1978, p. 20). Furthermore, Scanzoni 
(1971, p. 241) found that in the American black family the higher 
the husband's occupational status, the more likely he will resolve 
conflict in his favor. 

The third type of family structure in the black community is equalitar- 
ianism. It was found to be the norm in working-class marriages 
in an inner-city neighborhood in Kansas City (Cromwell and Cromwell, 
1978, p. 757) and in Rivertown and Pulpwood Counties (Martin and 
Martin, 1978, p. 20). It was also a feature of family life in Texas 
(Bullock, 1941, pp. 29-30) and among middle-class spouses, "especially 
when both are employed" (Frazier, 1957, p. 331). 

Varied types of interaction, including cooperation in the performance 
of house-related tasks, also characterize the family in the black 
community. When roles were performed in Rivertown and Pulpwood 
counties, a rigid division of labor occurred (Martin and Martin, 1978, 
p, 20), but men in Hunter's Point, it was found, did not usually help 
their wives (Hippler, 1974, p. 47). 

Affective behavior comprises another type of family interaction 
in the black community. Although black spouses desire companionship, 
physical affection, and empathy from marriage (Scanzoni, 1971, 
p. 201), it was impossible for women in Hunter's Point to obtain 
deep emotional relations; instead, females denigrated male sexuality, 
and the men were sullenly indifferent to their women or resorted 
to braggir (Hippler, 1974, pp. 42 and 49). Furthermore, Bernard 
(1966, p. 9w) has suggested that "the Negro wife suffers deprivation 
in all areas, but it is relatively less marked in the area of companion- 
ship and love than in those of income and understanding." The 
achievement of a strong marital bond has been described as difficult, 
because blacks on the same social level as whites receive fewer 
dollars and less job satisfaction (Scanzoni, 1971, pp. 205-209). More- 
over, money, extramarital sex, and family problems result in the 
dissolution of some black marriages (Holloman and Lewis, 1978, 
p. 223). However, when the occupational, educational, and income 
status increases, marital cohesiveness does not improve in a corre- 
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spending manner (Scanzoni, 1971, p. 201). In addition, it is suggested 
that large numbers of black women are alienated from black men 
primarily because of the ''acquisition of the colonizer's cultural 
values" (Staples, 1979, p. 25). 

As can be seen from this review of the literature, there are "serious 
gaps in our knowledge of marriage and family among Negroes" (Ber- 
nard, 1966, p. ix). An even greater void exists in the literature of 
the black middle-class family, which may be a consequence of several 
factors, including the difficult/ of studying middle-class blacks* 
It may also result from the phenomenon of lumping all blacks together 
and sometimes comparing them with the white middle class. This 
chapter, however, will focus on family structure, cooperation, and 
affection in a black middle class neighborhood, and a number of 
concepts previously employed to describe the lower class black family 
will be applied to the black middle class family* A related purpose 
of this chapter is to determine the influence of sex, education, occupa- 
tion, and income on family structure, spousal cooperation, and spousal 
affective relations. 

FINDINGS — Authority Patterns. 

Matriarchy. The data show that matriarchy was the decision-making 
pattern in 16 of the 41 Golden Towers households. Both spouses, 
however, occupied each of the 16 households, two excepted because 
of widowhood. The women made a majority of the decisions concern- 
ing their children, including discipline, health care, clothing, and 
food need>;, and concerning economic matters, including payment 
of bills and savings. Another area of female domination was family 
activities, such as religious behavior* They decided when and where 
the family went to church; of course> a few husbands belong to a 
different church from their wives* Similarly^ the women directed 
the family^s social life; they planned the social occasions in the 
home, accepted invitations to dinners, parties, dances, and fashion 
shows» and selected their family friends. Some of these women 
met their friends prior to marriage while others were met later 
on their jobs, in their churches, and in other organizations* At least 
one woman, however, was tired of associating only with friends 
she had known more than 20 years and wanted her husband to initiate 
new friendships. The men made friends on their jobs, but often 
they were not acceptable for joint social life (a consequence of 
their marital, social, or sex status). Of course, a few men made 
friends for their family* 
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Although the women were leaders in the matriarchal households, 
the men were not completely outside the decision making process. 
They had greater authority than their wives concerning the upkeep 
of their homes and lawns, spending large sums of money, purchase 
of cars, and vacation and recreational time schedules. However, 
as a rule, their authority was only exercised after the situation had 
been discussed with their spouses. 

To set the matriarchal households in their proper perspective, the 
16 women's views of the decision-making process was sought. It 
was not by choice that the women, made decisions; in fact, they 
complained and argued with their spouses, because they did not 
think ahead for the family, take care of legal and financial business, 
and assume more household responsibility* 

Another measurement utilized to determine the proper perspective 
of the matriarchal family was the influence of socioeconomic factors. 
Including education, on decision making. As can be seen from Table 
I, these women were more highly educated than their spouses. Similar 
to education, as shown in Table 2, the women held more prestigious 
occupations than men, but the men earned more annual Income than 
the women, a consequence of male employment In relatively good 
paying blue collar jobs as opposed to their wives* employment In 
lower-paying white collar and professional occupations (see Table 
3). 
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Another reason for wife domination was that the men had experienced 
more job discrimination than women. This was seen in the length 
of time it took for them to prepare for their career. The women 
who were school teachers and school administrators utilized the 
usual training period, while a few of the men either did not receive 
all the training desired or spent twice as long preparing for their 
career. For example, one man was trained in cabinet making in the 
1940's. Unable to obtain a job in cabinet making, he returned to 
college and earned a teaching degree. Although both sexes experi- 
enced difficulty getting promotions, the men had more problems 
than the vomen. The men, for example, were assigned a lower rating 
or position in government and private industry than their work level, 
and their promotion was usually delayed. The women have reaped 
the consequences of their husbands' job experiences. They created, 
the women say, men who often refuse to discuss their marital diffi- 
culties and/or demand an unrestrained and independent position 
in the home, which frees them from particular household responsibili- 
ties and domination by their wives. This sense of Independence, 
however, decreases the men's prestige in the family, a likely source 
of male insecurity. These findings suggest yet another dimension 
of matriarchy, namely, control of household is not synonymous with 
domination of male spouse. In fact, the personal independence of 
the husband in some wifi -dominated households puts him in a unique 
position in the black faiiiily. He has more personal autonomy than 
other men in the black faiMtily complex. 

Although racial discrimination and the relatively low educational 
and occupational attainment levels of husbands in wife-dominated 
households are related to matriarchy, they do not adequately account 
for it since husbands in equalitarian and patriarchal households share 
the same experiences. It is likely that spouses develop during child- 
hood, to varying degrees, the ability to receive and give love, ambi- 
tion, leadership skills, and effective decision making. When parents, 
especially mothers, fail to teach these skills, here called the benign 
male socialization process, sons will be underprepared to contribute 
significantly to the family decision making process. Additionally, 
perhaps th^ extent to which childhood skills reach maturity is influ- 
enced by the socialization process experienced by the men's wives; 
a domineering wife could impede the man's development. 

Patriarchy. Husband domination, another household relationship, 
is similar to matriarchal authority. In nine Colder Towers households, 
the men decided their schedule, approved the activities of their 
wives and children, and determined the use of household finances. 
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but the women implemented a majority of their decisions and were 
responsible for the performance of household chores. 

An attempt was also made to set patriarchy in its proper perspective 
by asking the women in these households their reactions. A few 
of them were subservient, while others de^sired to utilize their leader- 
ship potential; but those who adjusted best to their subservient roles 
experienced less stress and strain than women who showed dislike 
for them. Consequently, male domination may be related to female 
insecurity. The influence of socioeconomic factors was also utilized 
to set male dominance in its proper perspective. It was found that 
education (see Table I) was significantly related to it. The highest 
percentage of men in the husband-dominated households had doctorate 
degrees and high school training, and decision making was not control- 
led by men who only had elementary training; but the women in 
husband-dominated households were more highly educated than the 
men. The men, however, had more prestigious occupations than 
their wives; hence, 66.6 percent were in white collar and professional 
positions, 33.0 percent were in blue collar positions, and there were 
no service work men in male-dominated households (see Table 2). 
On the other hand, 55.6 percent of their wives were in professional 
occupations, 11. 1 percent were in service work, and 33.3 percent 
were housewives. A smaller percentage of women in husband-dominat- 
ed than wife-dominated and equalitarian households worked. Addition- 
ally, it was found that all husbands who earned $30,000 or more 
per annum dominated their households, but there were three men 
who dominated their homes and earned between $10,000 and $13,999 
annually (see Table 3). These findings suggest that childhood socializa- 
tion, personal training, and a satisfactory self-concept enabled the 
men in the middle income range to control their households. More- 
over, education, prestigious occupations, and enough income to support 
family were often basic to patriarchy. 

Equalitarianism. This was the third type of husband and wife decision- 
making pattern in Golden Towers. Sixteen couples manifested equal 
control over household decisions. There was a lot of give and take, 
and the best suggestions were accepted. Sometimes, however, a 
sprouse made decisions independently, but at times it had severe 
consequences. A husband, for example, surprised his working wife 
by giving her a new car for her birthday; she became ill and remained 
home from work three days. 

An attempt was also made to set the equalitarian households in 
their proper persepctive by asking the couples their reaction to 
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the joint decision-making process. In varying degrees, their marriage 
relations were relaxed afid satisfying. In fact, these couples were 
happier than the patriarchal and matriarchal couples. Moreover, 
not only did they make joint decisions, but there was no rigid division 
of labor In their implementation. To understand equalitarianism 
more fully, we correlated the socioeconomic characteristics of the 
spouses with the decision-making process. As can be seen from 
Table I, the women in these households had bachelors and masters 
degrees whHe their spouses were represented unequally among elemen- 
tary, high school, college, and graduate training. Nevertheless, 
75 percent of the men had at least some college training. This seems 
to give additional support to the proposition that education is signifi- 
cant to effective participation In the household. It was also found 
that the women had more prestigious occupations than their spouses. 
Hence, 87.5 percent were in professional and white collar positions 
while 68.7 percent of their spouses were in the same occupations 
(see Table 2), and each spouse earned up to $13,999 annually, although 
one male exception earned up to $25,999 per annum (see Table 3). 
Since the women were ahead of their spouses educationally and 
occupationally and earned about the same income* It is likely that 
the male spouses' equal contribution to the household also resulted 
from a nonbenign socialization process during childhood. On the 
other hand, they may have taught themselves how to participate 
effectively in the household. Of course* some women say they taught 
their spouses the necessary household skills and knowledge. Moreover, 
equal earnings may sometimes help establish spousal equality in 
the home. 

Cooperative Relations. 

Although all the men may not dominate or participate on an equal 
basis with their wives in the decision-making process, some of them 
assist with house-related tasks, including shopping for groceries, 
cooking, setting the table, washing dishes, and house cleaning. To 
understand men's performance of household tasks, each chore was 
cross-tabulated with the education, occupation, and income status 
of the men. It was consistently found that men who either had some 
college training or a college degree, blue collar occupations, and 
earned an annual income between $10,000 and $13,999 performed 
household tasks more often than the other men. Since six blue collar 
husbands were married to women in professional occupations, and 
three were married to women in white collar positions, assistance 
with household chores may be one way they enhanced their status 
in the home. Moreover, it is likely that men who occupy the highest 
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and lowest educational, occupational, and income status consider 
housework demeaning to their manhood. Another index employed 
to provide understanding of men's domestic chores was the employ- 
ment of their spouse. The husbands whose spouses were either full 
or part-time housewives were excerpted to determine whether or 
not the husbands performed household chores less frequently than 
husbands whose wives worked. AH husbands of the seven full-time 
and three part-time wives performed at least one of the household 
tasks, but less frequently and for varied reasons. Thus, husbands 
shopped for groceries and cooked for such reasons as they had flexible 
schedules, and their wives had not developed their culinary skills. 
This analysis, therefore, suggests that the husbands of housewives 
do fewer house-related tasks than men whose wives work. Interesting- 
ly, husbands of these women were 40 to 69 years old, had an educa- 
tional level that ranged from fourth grade to doctorate degrees, 
worked in professional, white collar, and blue collar occupations, 
and earned from $10,000 to approximately $100,000 annually. On 
the other hand, they were married to women who were 30 to 69 
years of age and had either a college degree or some college or 
elementary school education. 

Expressive Relations. 

Expressive behavior, conceptualized as congenial conversation, com- 
panionship, use of names to address spouse, and emotional satisfaction, 
is another type of spousal behavior. The couples' conversation spanned 
varied topics, one being previous employment. A college-educated 
man recounted to his wife his earlier life when he worked hard on 
the farm for a small amount of money, clothing, or animal manure, 
which he later sold. Perhaps, this is one way he reinforce zyte extent 
of his social mobility. Conversation also focused on th^..^ contact 
with whites at professional, civic, and political meetings, and in 
graduate schools and about racial discrimination, segregation, job 
experiences, card playing, their children, and their antebellum ances- 
tors. Moreover, the women talked about what they had taught white 
women and what they had learned from them. Of course, some 
of the women said they had not learned anything from whites thev 
planned to use* ' 

Companionship, the next type of expressive behavior between spouses, 
included giving parties, visiting their kinsmen, riding, fishing, playing 
bridge and other games, watching television, dancing, and attending 
social and religious activities. Ocasionally, a few spouses attended 
the opera and symphony. 
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The names spouses used to address one another provided a closer 
view of the!r emotional relationship. The men employed a larger 
number (9) of term categories than the women (7) to address their 
spouses. However, the largest number addressed their spouses by 
their first name and, unlike the women, there were no men who 
called their wives by their last name. Furthermore, as many men 
(9) as women (10) utilized an endearing tern to address their spouse: 
five used only an endearing concept, while four alternated between 
the use of an endearing concept and a first name or nickname. The 
men*s endearing concepts for their wives were Sweetheart, Sugar, 
Darling, Darling Dear, Sweetie Face, Baby, Big Angel, and Hon. 
On the other hand, eight of the women called their spouses by his 
first name and four by his last name. It was the custom in the 1930's 
and early 1940*s in some sections of the South for black women to 
be introduced to a man by his last name which they used until 
marriage. Once they were married, some of the spouses started 
calling each other by endearing concepts. When they began their 
family, they changed to Daddy, and when the children were grown, 
the women reverted to calling them by their last name. Some other 
women addressed their husbands by nicknames (5), and nickname 
and Daddy alternately (1), and Daddy (2). The latter was employed 
to teach young children what to call their father, but it also suggests 
a certain degree of closeness in the marital relationship. In addition, 
there were women who addressed their husbands by alternating be- 
tween their first name and an endearing term (5) and by only an 
endearing term (5). The terms of endearment employed by some 
women for their spouses were Hon, Honey, Sweetie, Sweetie Pie, 
Baby, Sweetheart, and Sweets and were associated with the total 
marital complex. Hence, some women employed them co denote 
a strong emotional bond, while others utilized endearing terms for 
emphasis in conversation and to get and maintain their husband*s 
attention. Moreover, when spouses were getting along, the women 
called their husbands by endearing terms, and when tensions existed 
they addressed them by their first names. Another consideration 
concerning the use of endearing terms relates to the location of 
the couple; thus, endearing concepts were usually employed in privacy, 
while the first r^^me was utilized in situations external to the family. 
Moreover, terms of address between marriage partners were somewhat 
reciprocal, but more men (9) than women (6) called their spouses 
by a nickname. 

Another area of expressive husband and wife behavior was emotional 
satisfaction viewed as respect, warmth, tenderness, and physical 
affection. As mentioned in the methodology, when only three of 
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the Golden Towers spouses were willing to discuss their own marital 
bond, it was necessary ro obtain their opinions about the strength 
of all middle-class marriages. A minority of the Golden Towers 
residents viewed black middle-class marriages as a strong relationship. 
A white collar husband, for example, believed that wives are lovely 
and must be caressed and treated sweetly and tenderly and should 
not be on an equal footing with men, especially when it comes to 
participation in the military and exposure to harsh language. In 
addition, a blue collar man, a professional woman, and a part-time 
housewife held that black middle-class spouses love each other. 

Alternatively, a majority of the residents viewed black middle-class 
marriages as weak. One housewife related that the marital link 
is weak because the women are responsible for the household, and 
the children do not receive enough attention. Another professional 
wife attributed it to the status of the husband; he has been deprived 
of a good education and forced to work for less money than he needs 
to support his family. This becomes a source of marital stress. On 
the other hand, a professional man provided another dimension of 
marital problems. To him, marriages are weak because spouses 
are pulled in different directions; for example, variation in spousal 
occupational interests, religious dedication, and fri??ndship types 
are a source of frustration for the women and their children. More- 
over, in the opinion of a blue collar wife, the preceding marital 
problems are compounded by yet another dimension of marital be- 
havior - extramarital relations. After a man achieves, she said, 
with the help of his wife, he gets outside interests and forgets about 
his home. Thus, although a wife may be in dire need of sex, some 
husbands leave their needs unfulfilled. Yet, an adequate sex life, 
she said, was crucial to husband and wife warmth. 

That women in Golden Towers value warmth is evident. One woman, 
for example, related that "It is better to be able to show warmth 
toward another than to have a million dollars." Similarly, another 
wife related, "Warmth, love, or whatever you call it, keeps a life 
from being empty." Furthern:ore, all women would like their sons 
to demonstrate respect and kindness to black women, qualities that 
seem missing in some of their marriages. It appears, however, that 
some of the women who were either housewives, part-time housewives, 
or worked in non-authority-bearing and prestigious positions had 
the greatest need for a strong marital bond, but I hastily add that 
there were indeed women in authority-bearing and prestigious positions 
who were intensely interested in more love in their marriage. Addi- 
tionally, these women talked incessantly about their jobs and children's 
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achievements which, in part, may have been an unconscious effort 
to compensate for the emotional insecurity in their marriage relation- 
ship. It, therefore, seems safe to conclude that the intensity of 
need for more love and affection in marriage is related to individual 
needs and personality. 

Of course, the extent of affection the women receive in marriage 
is liV.ely to be related to their husband type. Judging by the women's 
comments and my own observations in Golden Towers, there seems 
to be three types of black men who become husbands. Type One 
is the insecure husband who needs to feel important to everybody, 
including his family and, therefore, centers his affections on himself. 
On the other hand. Type Two is the secure husband who has learned 
either during childhood or adulthood how to contribute effectively 
to the household and participate comfortably in its related activities. 
Moreover, he centers his affections on his family and himself and 
speaks kindly, a great deal of the time, to them. Type Three, however, 
is the split personality husband who also demands that his wife work; 
talks with her in a stiff, unsatisfying, and sometimes argumentative 
tone; yet is sometimes apologetic for his unkind behavior; expects 
his wife to forgive him quickly, and may or may not effectively 
assist with running the household. The types, however, are not rigid. 
Some black middle class husbands exhibit characteristics of each 
type. Perhaps Type Two, though, is the most desirable spouse; and 
from this analysis it appears that the safest way to develop Type 
Two is to start at birth. This requires women to train their sons 
in decision making, cooperation, and receiving and giving love in 
kin relations. It requires fathers and mothers to daily demonstrate 
these virtues. In addition, this training should be accompanied by 
educational and occupational preparation for earning a good living. 
Lastly, since black women have the major responsibility for rearing 
children, including their sons, it is their privilege with whatever 
assistance they can get from their spouses, to equip their sons fully 
for effective family living. In turn, it would enhance the race and 
the American society. 

Conclusions, 

An attempt has been made to examine the influence of age, sex, 
education, occupation, and income or authority, cooperative, and 
expressive family relations in a black Atlanta neighborhood, known 
here as Golden Towers, Several conclusions are suggested. First, 
this black middle-class neighborhood supports the finding that matri- 
archy characterizes some black families (Frazier, 1939; Hippler, 
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1974; Moynihan, 1967; and Powdermaker, 1962) and disagrees with 
the thesis that black matriarchy must be rejected as an insignificant 
family type (Cromwell and Cromwell, 1978 and Staples, 1977), Second, 
this study shows that matriarchal, patriarchal, and equalitarian 
family structures may be found in the black community. Third, 
the findings suggest elements that relate to each authority pattern. 
Fourth, a related finding is that the men in matriarchal households 
possess a relatively high degree of personal autonomy; hence, female 
control is not synonymous with control of spouse, although this may 
indeed occur. Fifth, several indices to matriarchy were found, includ- 
ing the extent of women's satisfaction with this type of family struc- 
ture. It is by necessity rather than by preference that they make 
and implement most of the household decisions. Utilizing socio- 
economic factors, it was shown that women who controlled decision 
making had more education and more prestigious occupations, but 
earned less money than their husbands. The economic role of hus- 
bands, therefore, did not support the finding in Hunter's Point that 
the men were often absent from the household and unsuited to steady 
employment (Hippler, 1974) and in Syracuse that men experienced 
a high rate of unemployment (Willie, 1976), 

The sixth finding i^j that in the patriarchal households, the men make 
a majority of the decisions against their spouses' desires, but the 
women implement some of them and are responsible for household 
tasks. Seventh, the relatively high achievement of men is significantly 
related to patriarchy, and there are no men in those households 
with only elementary schooling. The eighth finding is that the men 
hold more prestigious jobs than their wives and usually earn more 
money. 

Ninth, equalitarianism, the third type of family structure, is the 
most satisfying in the marriage complex and is related to socioeco- 
nomic factors. The women have achieved more education than their 
spouses, but 75 percent of the men had at least some college training. 
The women had more prestigious occupations, but less income than 
their husbands. 

The tenth finding is that the elements related to the patterns of 
decision making in the black family suggest several implications. 
One is that a high level of education is an essential element to making 
a significant contribution to the family decision-making process 
in each family type. Furthermore, prestigious occupations are another 
key to the men's participation in either a patriarchal or equalitarian 
household, while income is basic in each type of household. To prevent 
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matriarchy, income must be coupled with a relatively high level 
of education. It is also suggested here that a benign male socialization 
process, that is, inadequate training in decisiveness, good reasoning 
ability, and mechanical skills may lead to male ineffectiveness in 
the family decision-making process. Moreover, the extent to which 
skills learned during childhood and adulthood reach maturity is likely 
to be influenced by the wife's childhood socialization in attitudes 
toward black men and effective decision making. 

The eleventh finding is that the men cooperate in the performance 
of house-related tasks; hence, this study does not support the finding 
in Newtown and Pulpwood Counties that a rigid division of labor 
occurs between spouses (Martin and Martin, 1978). Twelve, socio- 
economic factors are related to men's performance of nousehold 
tasks. The highest percentage who perform household chores has 
either a college degree or college schooling, a blue collar occupation, 
and a $10,000 - $13,999 annual income. Additionally, the husbands 
of housewives do fewer house-related tasks than men whose wives 
worki and they are an occupationally heterogeneous group. 

Thirteen, it was found that couples participate in expressive relations; 
nevertheless, it appears that only a minority of them experience 
a strong emotional bond. Hence, the women in Golden Towers do 
not completely support Bernard's (1966) finding that black women 
suffer less in the area of companionship and love than income and 
understanding. Although the women desire warmth and love, a finding 
supported by Scanzoni (1971), I did not find that they were alienated 
from their spouses (Staples, 1979) or denigrated male sexuality as 
found in Hunter's point (Hippler, 1974). Furthermore, several reasons 
explain the weak emotional link among some black spouses; men 
may lack sufficient income to support their family (a finding supported 
by Scanzoni, 1971) and the men engage in extramarital sex (a finding 
supported by HoUoman and Lewis, 1978). Moreover, sometimes 
couples lack a strr ; emotional link because only one spouse assumes 
major responsibilf or running the house; the spouses emphasize 
material things in. ad of personal relations in the childrearing 
process; and spouses are unequally interested in church participation 
and each other's friends. In addition, they experience inequality 
in education, occupation, and income. Finally, the ability and willing- 
ness to receive and give love to close kin and the personality type 
.f husbands are likely to influence the Quality of the marital bond. 

In conclusion, the findings of this study seem to suggest that sex, 
education, occupation, income, and childhood and adulthood socializa- 
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tion are major determinants of spousal interaction and that black 
middle-class couples are both similar and different from lower- 
and working-class couples. 
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CHAPTER NINE 



PARENTS AND CHILDREN, 
STEPPARENTS AND STEPCHILDREN, 
SIBLINGS AND GRANDPARENTS AND GRANDCHILDREN 



Similar to husband and wife behavior, studies of parent and child 
relations have focused primarily on low-income and working class 
communities. In this chapter, 1 shall use the same types of relations 
found in these communities to analyze family relations in Golden 
Towers, a black middle class community. The main focus is the 
influence of age, sex, education, occupation, and income on parent 
and child, stepparent and stepchild, sibling, and grandparent and 
grandchild authority, cooperative, and affective relations. 

The interaction of black parents and children has been seen as child 
disciplining, the province of mothers.^ On St. Helena Island^ and 
in Jamaica,^ Carriacou,^ and Hunter's Point, a San Francisco ghetto, ^ 
the women utilize corporal punishment to discipline their children. 
Moreover, in Newtown County, Missouri and Pulpwood County, Florida, 
working class neighborhoods, some black aged family members believe 
that "children should be seen but not heard."^ The American black 
middle class children, however, are "generally subjected to strict 
disciplining, but are not treated with harshness, which is often found 
in the case of children in lower c-ass familios."*^ 

Parent and child interaction has also been seen as cooperative behav- 
ior. In the Midwestern city of Jackson Harbor, adult blacks are 
primarily responsible for training and supervising children's perform- 
ance of household tasks,^ and when girls in Hunter's Point reach 
seven or eight years of age, they help their mothers with household 
tasks.^ 

Another area of parent and child interaction concerns expressive 
relations. Parents, for example, establish goals for them, which 
Include "What white children have had and continue to have" and 
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values.^^ For example, in a black lower working class neighborhood, 
parental values for their children include strictness, responsibility, 
wise use of time, involvement in decision making, parental love, and 
goal achievement,^^ and the ::ged family members in Newtown County 
and Pulpwood County desire their young relatives to get a "good" 
education and learn the necessity of hard work.^^ Moreover, in 
Jackson Harbor, "the bond between mothers and their children is 
exceedingly strong and the majority of mothers in the Flats raise 
their own children"^ ^ while the emotional link between fathers and 
their children is determined bv whether the father acknowledges 
or denies paternity.^ ^ On the other hand, in Holmes County, Missis- 
sippi, both parents "Feel an obligation to provide babies with physical 
affection, while contingent responsibility for the protection, care, 
instruction, and discipline of all children is diffused among related 
adults and indeed all adults." Furthermore, in Hunter's Point infants 
are desired, mothers and other females love, fondle, touch and, 
play with them continually. However, around the first year of age, 
when the mother is irritated, has a visitor, or is watching one of 
her favorite television shows, the child receives harsh comments 
and gets locked out of the house; moreover, many of the child's 
complaints go unnoticed. It has also been found that grandmothers 
often take care of young children while their mothers go to work;* ' 
besides, the black men in Spout Spring "give a great deal of time 
to their children. "^^ Similarly, when the Andros Island father "Is 
at home, he plays with the chlldren."^^ According to Otterbeln,^^ 
a stepfather's relationship with his stepchildren on the Andros Islands 
"Will probably be like that with his own children." Nevertheless, 
according to Firth, Young and Wlllmott,^^ Adams, Shlmkln 
et al.^^ and Holloman and Lewls,^^ the mother and child bond Is 
the strongest In the parent and child behavior complex. 

When It comes to sibling relations, the need for research on sibling 
socialization has been emphaslzed.^^ However, it has been found 
that sibling relations are strong enough to be second only to the 
parent and child bond in the black family behavior complex.^' Similar- 
ly, a strong bond also exists between grandparents and their grand- 
children; in fact, privileged familiarity characterizes their relations. 2° 

Parents and Children. 

Disciplining. This discussion about the parents in Golden Towers 
and their ninety-four children (forty sons and fifty-four daughters) 
Includes thirty-five families; six households were childless. As can 
be seen from Table 1, a high percentage (48.8) of all children were 
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either only children or they had only one sibling. The next highest 
percentage (29.2) of the children were either one of three or four 
children, and the average number of children was approximately 
2.7 per family. Of course, when the entire neighborhood was consider- 
ed, the average number of children per household was approximately 
2.3. 



TABLE 1 

Nunber of Children Born to Parents 
by Nunber of Golden Towers Households 
in Each Category 



Nunber of Households in 

Children Born Each Category 

No. Percent 



Zero 


6 


U.6 


One 


10 


24.4 


Two 


10 


24.4 


Three 


6 


14.6 


Four 


6 


14.6 


Seven 


2 


4.9 


Eight 


1 


2.4 


Total 


41 


99.9 


Number of 


classes for which 


data on 


children 


born to parents by 


nunber of 



households In each category were 
secured . 



The women in Golden Towers assumed the major responsibility for 
disciplining their children. The majority of the men left disciplining 
to them, because it was the tradition in one of the two parents* 
families, if not both, for mothers to administer punishment to daugh- 
ters. According to the female respondents, this means that they 
were disciplined more than sons, which led to a somewhat benign 
male socialization process; hence, they were not taught ae often 
as girls to be warm, loving, aggressive, successful, efficient, and 
decisive. 

Although women assumed greater responsibility for control of their 
children, the men were more effective disciplinarians. The children 
adhered to their father's request quicker, for they were not as accus- 
tomed to his reprimands as they were to those given by their r other. 
Another reason why the men were more effective disciplinarians 
was that they spoke only a few words while women sometimes 
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"preached" on the issue; therefore, the men's brief discussion was 
either better understood or taken more seriously. Moreover, the 
women said that the voice tones of fathers were more convincing 
to children; the women's voices were quick, high, and sometimes 
sharp while fathers' voices, although higher than normal, were low 
and positive. Nevertheless, when taken together, the mothers' more 
detailed pattern and the fathers' more streamlined approach to child 
disciplining complemented each other and formed a coordinate system 
by which they were able to manage their children and prevent rigid 
control. 

The Golden Towers parents utilized several disciplining techniques, 
including self-disciplining. It allowed the parents and children to 
decide their action. Confinement was another disciplining pattern; 
children were confined to their rooms, closets, and corners. Moreover, 
parent and child conferences were utilized to discipline children. 
A mother who utilized them explained to their daughter that they 
were hurl by her disobedience and both parents tried to develop 
in her a sense of obligation to them and their trust in her. 

Children were also disciplined by denying them privileges. Parents 
denied them the opportunity to watch television, attend parties, 
go outside to play, stay up past their bedtime, use the telephone, 
entertain and visit friends, spend the night away from home, eat 
candy, and play with toys; but the most frequently denied privileges 
were watching television, going to events, and playing outside the 
house. 

Threats of punishment were another method used to discipline chil- 
dren. A mother who failed to carry out her threats believed that 
spanking w^s cruel, but now she wishes that she had used corporal 
punishment. Nevertheless, approximately three-fourths (twenty-nine) 
of the families utilized it to discipline their children. Of this number, 
five applied it often and twenty-four parents used it occasionally; 
the parents of at least one son and one daughter applied corporal 
punishment equally to them. This finding indicates that sex of the 
children did not influence frequency of corporal punishment. The 
women used their hands, switches, rulers, brushes, shoes, newspapers, 
and their husband's belts to administer corporal punishment; all 
equipment was applied to children's bottoms, hands, and legs. Further- 
more, at least one Golden Towers mother supplemented whipping 
with pinching the fattest parts of her children's bodies. 

To more fully understand corporal punishment, 1 crosstabulated 
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It with age. As noted in Table 2, women in all age categories utilized 
it, but the highest percentage was between thirty and forty nine 
years old. Table 2 also demonstrates that women on all educational 
levels employed corporal punishment; however, the highest percentage 
had college training. Moreover, women who had achieved the highest 
and lowest level of education comprised the lowest percentage that 
had utilized corporal punishment; conversely, those mothers who 
were the middle range of educational achievement, college and 
masters degrees, had used it most frequently. It was also found, 
as noted in Table 3, that women on all occupational levels, service 
work excepted, utilized corporal punishment, but professional women 
and housewives employed corporal punishment more often than others. 
It was likely that the professional women used corporal punishment 
more often than most other women because they realized the full 
benefits of disciplining while the housewives not only realized its 
benefits, but they also had more time to devote to disciplining. Since 
the income data were incomplete, it was only possible to make a 
partial interpretation of its relationship to disciplining. Perhaps 
the most significant finding, as shown in Table 4, is that the women 
in the middle income range ($10,000-$ 13,999) were the most frequent 
users of corporal punishment. 

Disciplining in this neighborhood was also developmental. Thus, 
varied techniques were employed to correct children who continually 
committed the same wrong act: when the child was admonished 
the first time for either committing or failing to commit a specific 
pattern of behavior, he was restricted to a certain part of the house, 
prevented from watching television, or going outside and experienced 
parental threats, change of voice, and admonishings; the second 
or third time that the child wais reprimanded for the seme act, one 
or more of the above punishments was utilized more extensively, 
or the child received corporal punishment. On the other hand, when 
a child committed a "serious act," such as lying, he was usually sub- 
jected to physical punishment. 

Developmental disciplining was not only manifested in regak^d to 
a single type of behavior, but it also spanned one's childhood. In 
one household, for example, when the children were babies and bit 
their mother, while nursing, she said, "No, no" and tapped them 
lightly or stopped feeding them. Once they became toddlers, she 
said "No, no" a little louder and tapped their hands for misconduct. 
As they grew older, she spanked and whipped them, but when they 
reached the fifth grade, corporal punishment was replaced with 
confinement, followed by conferences. This developmental pattern, 
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TABLE 2 



Corporal Punishment by Age and Education 
of Mother 

Type of Education 

Punish- 

nent "Uh Elea. 

Doctoral Master Col lege School School Total 
Age No. Z No. Z No. Z No. Z No. Z No. Z 



30-39 


2 


17, 


.0 


It 


33. 


.0 


6 


50.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


12 


60.0 


60-49 


0 


0. 


.0 


2 


29 


.0 


5 


71.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


7 


23.0 


Corpo- 50-59 


0 


0, 


.0 


2 


33 


.0 


3 


50.0 


1 


17.0 


0 


0.0 


6 


20.0 


ral 60-69 


0 


0, 


.0 


0 


0. 


.0 


2 


50.0 


1 


25.0 


1 


25.0 




13.0 


70- 


0 


0. 


.0 


0 


0. 


.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


1 


3.0 


Total 


2 


7. 


.0 


8 


27 


.0 


16 


53.0 


2 


7.0 


2 


7.0 


30 


99.0 



TABLE 3 



Corporal Punishnent by Age and Occupation 
of Mother 



Type of Occupation 
Punish- 



aent 



Profes- White Blue Service House 

sional Collar Collar Worker Wife Total 

Age No. Z No. Z No. X No. Z No. Z No. Z 



30-39 10 

60-69 3 

Corpo- 50-59 3 

ral 60-69 0 

70- 0 

Total 16 



83. 


.0 


1 


8.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


) 


8. 


.0 


12 


60.0 


63. 


.0 


1 


16.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


u.o 


2 


29. 


.0 


7 


23.0 


50. 


.0 


2 


33.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


17. 


.0 


6 


20.0 


0. 


.0 


1 


25.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


25.0 


2 


50. 


.0 


6 


13.0 


0. 


.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


100. 


.0 


1 


3.0 


53. 


.0 


5 


17.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


7.0 


7 


23. 


.0 


30 


99.0 



TABLc 4 



Corporal Punlst.aent by /.ge and Incoae 
of Mother 



Type of 



Punish- 
aent 


Age 


2, 

5. 
No. 


000- 
999 
Z 


6, 

9. 
No. 


000- 
999 
Z 


10.000- 
13.999 
No. Z 


22,000- 
25.999 
No. Z 


Total 
No. Z 




30-39 


1 


U.O 


1 


16.0 


4 


57.0 


1 


16.0 


7 


46.0 




60-69 


0 


0.0 


1 


25.0 


3 


75.0 


0 


o.n 


6 


25.0 


Cor po- 


50-59 


3 


60.0 


I 


20.0 


1 


20.0 


0 


0.0 


5 


31.0 


ral 


60-69 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


70- 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 




Total 


6 


25.0 


3 


19.0 


8 


50.0 


1 


6.0 


16 


100.0 



during one's childhood, was not as rigid In actual practice as presented 
here. Moreover, sometimes the disciplining pattern associated with 
each childhood stage merely dominated and was accompanied by 
other techniques and in homes where there were two or mor^ children, 
several patterns of disciplining operated simultaneously. 

Cooperative Behavior. 

Cooperation is another type of parent and child behavior in Golden 
Towers. They cooperated in making decisions for the household; 
for example, children suggested colors of items purchased, including 
the interior of their new cars. Moreover, parents and children decided 
the family vacation sites and the children's curfew and discussed 
their requests to spend the night with their friends, which often 
resulted in compromises. 

Mothers and their children, especially girls, also cooperated in the 
performance of household chores. There were some girls who per- 
formed tasks on an equal basis with their mothers while others per- 
formed only a few chores. The variation was a consequence of differ- 
ent interests in cooking, cleaning, and doing laundry. Moreover, 
without regard for sex, the children, ten years old or younger, helped 
with all household chores. Of course, some mothers found it easier 
to do the household tasks than to keep repeating the same assignment, 
without satisfactory response, to their children. 

Affective Behavior. 

Affective parent and child relations were conceptualized as parental 
goals and values for their children, frequent and satisfying communica- 
tion and companionship, and the resolution of parent and child inter- 
action. Some of the goals parents had for their children were courtesy 
to all people, selection of a spouse with high moral, economic, and 
educational characteristics, and achievement of high morals, appropri- 
ate social etiquette, and a college education. Moreover, in this 
order, parents taught their children such values as honesty and truth- 
fulness, respect for elders and self respect, obedience to parents, 
disciplined minds, and good sleeping habits, and development of 
a sympathetic nature and good decision making skills. Parents believ- 
ed that achievement of these goals and values would enable their 
children to experience a useful and happy life, strong marital rela- 
tions, and enable their sons to become the economic leaders in their 
households. 
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Terms of address, including the ones parents employed to address 
their children, were another type of parent and child affective be- 
havior. As indicated in Table 5, they employed four term categories 
to address their sons and seven term categories to address their 
daughters. Since almost twice as many term categories were employ- 
ed to address girls, the sex of children was significantly related 
to number of terms of address employed. Another difference was 
that fathers employed nicknames for their daughters less often than 
their mothers. 

The children also used a variety of terms to address their parents, 
but sex of the children is significantly related to the number of 
term categories employed to address fathers (see Table 6); hence, 
the girls employed five term categories while the boys utilized three 
term categories to address their fathers. Perhaps it should be related 
that the terms Daddy or uncle and first or last name and Mr. and 
first name were employed by stepchildren. Of course, as noted 
in Table 7, more terms were employed by both sexes to address 
their mothers than to address their fathers. This seems to indicate 
that a stronger emotional relationship exists between the women 
and their children than between the fathers and their children. Be- 
sides number of term categories, the types both sexes employed 
to address their mothers also support this proposition; the children's 
terms for them conveyed more warmth and informality than those 
employed to address their fathers. 

TABLE 5 



Parents' Terss of Address for Their Children 
In Golden Toners 





Father *8 


Mother's 


Father 's 


Mother's 


Terns of address 


Terns of 


Terns of 


Terns of 


Terns of 




Address 


Address 


Address 


Address 




for Sons 


for Sons 


for Daughters 


for Daughters 


First NaiBe 


10 


B 


IS 


13 


First Name & an 










Endearing Tera 


I 


2 


2 


1 


First Nane & a 








2 


Nicknsne 


0 


0 


2 


Hlddle Nane 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Endearing Nane 


0 


0 


2 


1 


Nickname 


6 


6 


3 


6 


Nickname & First 










Nane 


0 


I 


0 


1 


Total 


17 


17 


24 


24 



Number of households • 30 



120 

122 



TABLE 6 



Children's Teras of Address for Their Fathers 
in Golden Towers 



Terns of Address 



Sons' TerKS of 

Address for 
Their Fathers 



Daddy 

Ky Daddy & Daddy 
Da Da 

Daddy Or Unclr & First 

Nane or Last Name 
Kr. & First Nane 
Nickname 
Total 



Daughters' Terms 
of Address for 
Their Fathers 



Number of households - 30 



16 


21 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


19 


26 



TABLE 7 



Children's Terns of Address for Their Kuthers 
in Golden Towers 



Terms of Address 


Sons' Terms of 
Address for 


Daughters' Terns 
of Address for 




Their Mothers 


Their Mothers 


Kama 


10 


12 


Mother 


2 
2 


Hama-Kother 


6 


Kama & First Name 


1 


0 


Hama-Kother Dear 


1 


0 


Kama Dear 


1 


1 

0 


Kommy 


1 


Endearing Term 


1 


5 
1 


Nickname & Kama 


0 


Total 


19 


1 

26 



Number of households 



30 
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Conversation was another type of affective behavior shared by 
parents, especially mothers, and their childrer^. They talked about 
a variety of subjects, including God. When one woman's daughter, 
for example, was five and a half years old, she asked, "Mama, 
who is God?" The mother replied, "He makes little girls and good 
Daddys." Five minutes later the child went outdoors and came back 
in the house and told her mother that the wind had kissed her cheeks, 
and that she knew it was God. When her daughter grew older, they 
often discussed sex. During those discussions, the mother explained 
to her daughter that a boy's erection was normal, and that one day, 
after marriage, he was likely to become a father; hence. It was 
no reason for her to misbehave. Moreover, she told her that If she 
found sex overpowering, that she should let her know. This mother 
also taught her daughter that. If she could not walk with the best. 
It was better to walk alone. To help her walk with the best, starting 
at age twelve, she Invited her daughter's friends to seated luncheons 
In their home, taught her to smile, laugh, and engage In stimulating 
conversation, and sponsored theater parties. There were five girls 
in the group from prominent Atlanta families and each made a vow 
to this woman and to themselves to remain a virgin until their wedding 
day. Her own daughter promised that if she were not a virgin on 
her wedding day, she would not wear a veil. According tc this mother, 
on her wedding day, she wore a veil, and her husband told her, "Thank 
you for giving me a wonderful and beautiful wife." 

In another case, a mother nnd her son talked a great deal about 
his problems in the Atlanta Student Orchestra. ^ nen he made a 
mistake playing the drums, the conductor reprimanded him, because 
he wanted a white student to take his place, his mother reported. 
To keep from getting expelled, the mother told her son to be present 
at all band rehearsals and, regardless of what the band director 
said to him, he must hold his peace and bite his lips until they bled. 
In the meantime, the son learned to play another Instrument, moved 
to a new position In the band, and developed a friendship with the 
band director. All of this was necessary, she said, for "blacks must 
always outdo whites to hold their places." This supports the assess- 
ment of blacks' circumstances by a respondent In a study made by 
Kronus. He reported that to be on the same level with whites, middle 
class blacks must "continue to be just a little better.'* 

The women also discussed with their daughters appropriate social 
behavior. A woman, for example, had spent a great deal of time 
teaching her daughter how to walk and how to sit with her right 
foot, crossed at the ankles, over her left foot. 
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Another mother taught her son how to extend courtesy to all "Colored 
Women." In still another case, a woman was grooming her son to 
respect womanhood by practicing on her and his sister. Hence, for 
his sister, he daily took her car out of the garage, warmed it up 
in the winter, treated her gently, and escorted her to parties. This 
young man was a much sought after escort, and the mothers seemed 
pleased to entrust their daughters to him. 

Companionship was another type of parent and child expressive 
behavior. Fathers and their sons attended athletic events, went 
fishing, swimming, shopping for food, minibikes, and clothing, played 
ping-pong, checkers, baseball, tennis, pool, cards, badminton, and 
dominoes, and assembled and played with toys; moreover, they 
watched sports on television and did school work. On the other 
hand, unless there were no boys in the home, the men's activities 
with their daughters usually included only transporting them to social 
and religious events. However, parent and child behavior was not 
engaged in on a regular basis; instead, it occurred when the men 
were not too tired or busy. Consequently, the men did not spend 
enough time with their children. The women were also involved 
in activities with their children, such as playing games, cooking, 
shopping, and attending church, movies, and cultural events, but 
they also were often too tired to play with their children. Thus, 
a majority of the women also failed to spend enough time playing 
with them; in fact, the men were more likely to play with their 
children than the women. 

Gift giving was the next type of parent and child expressive behavior. 
Children received gifts from both parents on their birthdays and 
at Christmas. Parental gifts to children at Christmas were arranged 
high and wide around the Christmas trees and were a varied assort- 
ment of toys, dolls, stuffed animals, gamess radios, record players, 
cameras, bicycles, minibikes, cars> books, records, tapes, filmstrips, 
telebcopes, cosmetics, jewelry, and clothing. This list suggests that 
need and emphasis on recreation, education, and glamour help explain 
why parents gave children gifts and indicate that girls received 
more gifts than boys. 

The manifestation of warmth also characterized expressive parent 
and child relations. The men, for example, enjoyed a congenial 
relationship with their children. A case in point was a father who 
enjoyed a "warm and respectful" relationship with his son; in another 
case, a father was a great friend of his daughter," and a girl who 
looked very much like her father was his "heart." Mothers and their 
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children also expressed affection; hence, a nine year old son kissed 
his mother when he awakened and left for school, and a seven year 
old son stayed close to his mother and helped her serve meals. More- 
over, several women were observed touching and talking with their 
children and sharing fun; besides, one set of parents helped entertain 
their daughter's boyfriend. 

Nevertheless, affective relations did not circumvent conflict. It 
was often customary for parents, especially mothers, to make a 
"spirited effort** to maintain friendly relations with their children 
of both sexes. For example, as soon as problems developed between 
a mother and her two children that threatened to alienate them, 
she vigorously pursued them by keeping communication intact and 
during disagreements, she attempted to let them know that she 
understood their position while trying to make her point. 

Emotional Bond. 

The parent and child behavior complex revealed the closeness of 
parents and their children. Closeness was conceptualized as a pal 
or relaxed type of relationship. On thic basis, twenty-seven children 
in Golden Towers were closer to their fathers than to their mothers 
and twenry-six of them were closer to their mothers than to their 
fathers; hence, there was no clgnif leant relationship between sex 
of parent and closeness to children. On the other hand, the analysis 
of pal relationships, by sex of children, shewed interesting patterns; 
for instance, mo:e daughters were closer tr> their fathers than to 
their mothers while some sons were closer to their mothers than 
to their fathers. It \£ likely that these patterns existed because 
parents and children of the opposite sex were not in competition 
with each other as often as parents and childven of the same sex, 
and parents, especially fathers, did not discipline children of the 
opposite sex as often as they corrected children of their own sex. 

Although there was a strong cross sex parent and child bond, mothers 
had a special relationship with all their children. Thus, both sexes 
depended on their mother to satisfy their needs and discuss their 
personal matters. The children depended more on their mothers 
than their fathers because they often found it easier to talk with 
them, mothers and daughters had things to talk about that fathers 
and daughters did not discuss, and the women spent more time with 
their children and took better care of their basic needs than fathers. 
As a result, if the nature of relations between fathers and mothers 
and their children is to be fully understood, satisfaction of the chil- 
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dren*s needs and conversations about their personal matters are 
not to be evaluated jointly with a relaxed parent and child relationship. 
Moreover, the closeness, in different areas of living, a.forded children 
meaningful contact with parents. This analysis also revealed that 
a child is often close to a different parent at different ages. For 
example, at one time, a son was closer to his mother than to his 
father, but later he "straddled the fence," thereby making it difficult 
to determine which parent he liked better. Eventually he became 
closer to his father than to his mother. Consequently, from birth 
to adolescence, parent and child relations in Golden Towers were 
often in flux. 

Stepparent and Stepchild Relations- 
Authority, Cooperative and Affective Relations. There were five 
stepparents, three meii and two women, who lived in five of the 
Golden Towers homes. The stepchild in one of the homes was grown, 
but unmarried children lived in the remainder of the homes. These 
four cases were studied to determine the influence of age and sex 
on their relations. It was found that stepfathers disciplined their 
stepchildren, especially their stepsons, but without the use of corporal 
punishment; for instance, one stepfather never punished his step-^ 
daughter, but he disciplined his older stepson (the middle child) by 
taking privileges from Mm, including riding his miniblke. On the 
other hand, when his younger stepson misbehaved, he sent him to 
bed or denied him privileges. Stepfathers and their stepchildren, 
especially stepsons, also cooperated In the performance of men's 
work, including mowing the lawn and repairing minlblkes. Another 
finding is that stepfathers and their stepchildren shared affective 
behavior. Stepfathers were concerned about their stepchildren's 
education and talked In terms of the educational goals they and 
the children's mother had for them. Moreover, the stepfather and 
stepchild relations were respectful, relaxed, and congenial; hence, 
stepchildren, especially stepdaughters, attempted to get their step- 
fathers to grant permission, denied them by their mothers, asked 
their opinions, and called tliem "uncle** or "daddy" plus their first 
names. Thus, the stepfather and stepchild relationship closely rerem- 
bled father and child interaction. 

Unlike stepfather and stepchild behavior, the Golden Towers .step- 
mother and stepchild relationships were varied. Stepmothers, like 
stepfathers, usually disciplined their stepchildren, but without using 
corporal punishment. Stepmothers and their stepchildren also cooper- 
ated with each other; hence, stepmothers taught their stepdaughters 
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how to clean, cook, and serve meals, and in turn, the women satisfied 
the routine needs of their stepchildren. Stepmothers and their step- 
children ulso shared affective behavior. In one home, relations were 
somewhat tense while, in other homes, congenial interaction was 
experienced, but younger stepchildren and those of the opposite 
sex experiencei more warmth with stepmothers than stepchildren 
over twelve years old and of the same sex as the stepmother. One 
stepmother, for example, maintained a warm relationship with her 
eleven year old stepson, refereed differences between him and his 
father, purchased his clothing, and accompanied him on important 
occasions. Furthermore, stepsons often told their problems to step- 
mothersp before their fathers found out about them, and stepchildren 
of both sexes usually called their stepmothers by their first names 
(Mother was sometimes used by younger children). 



Authority, Cooperative and Affective Relatiom^. This section of 
the chapter examines the influence of age and sex on sibling relations 
and the nature of the socialization process. The siblings engaged 
in varied behavior, including authority relations. Older children, 
especially girls, supei vised younger children by admonishing them 
or attempting to apply corporal punishment; for example, an older 
female sibling requested her younger brother to put on certain gar- 
ments and chased him with their father's belt until he returned to 
his room. Siblings also cooperated with each other; they mowed 
and raked the lawns, made beds, and decorated their rooms together. 
Moreover, there were a few siblings who complimented each other 
on their appearance, achievement, and talent, and discuc:sed their 
friends, problems, television shows, games, and new dances. Besides, 
siblings showed kindness to one another. To appreciate its extent, 
consider the following case. When che mother of four children threat- 
ened to ^pply corporal punishment, the remainder of the siblings 
attempted to explain why their brother or sister was not guilty. 
When the mother established guilt, they tried to convince her that 
their sibling should not be punished. 

Companionship was another type of affective behavior and was most 
vivid between siblings of the same sex. Sistf'^rs shopped, swam, attend- 
isd Sunday School, church, ceremonies, parades, and movies, helped 
younger female siblings to understand them, listened to records, 
and talked. In other cases, brothers played basketball, rode minibikes, 
raked the lawn, and assembled motor cars. For many years, the 
older siblings had socialized their younger siblings, especially same 
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sex 8ibling8» but there were at lease two siblings of the same sex 
who experienced sibling; rivalry as a result of school competir' >n. 

There were also cross-sex siblings who experienced antagonism. Thus, 
in five households, tension existed between male and female children; 
in one family, an cider brother experienced a warm relationsltiip 
with his baby brother, but he was often in conflict with his older 
sister. T^,cir mother prevented them from fighting and tried to 
teach them to respect and love each other. In another household, 
a male and female sibling usually remained in their separate rooms, 
and in a similar case, each sibling remained in his room end watched 
his favorite television shows; an exception occurred when the sister 
visited her brother's room. In a fourth household, a brother played 
well with his younger sister, but he did not like for his older sisters 
to dominate him, and in a fifth household, a brothei disliked being 
disciplined by his sister. The male biblings ranged in age from eight 
to thirteen years and were younger than their sisters. According 
to their parents, cross sex tension existed because the young male 
siblings disliked being dominated by their sisters. This finding was 
supported by cross sex siblings who experienced congenial relations. 
For example, a fifteen year old boy and his twelve year old sister 
enjoyed making desserts and accompanying their father on household 
errands. Of course, antagonism did not characterise all older female 
and younger male sibling relations; thus, a younger brother and his 
older sister shared a congenial relationship. 

Although sibling behavior was complex, it is clear that siblings inter- 
acted with each other and that the dominant trend, prior to the 
teens, was that siblings near each other's age were closer to one 
another than to their older siblings; and when they reached their 
teens, the relationship was closer between siblings of the same sex 
than between cross sex siblings. 

Grandparent and Graridchild Relations. 

Authority, Cooperative and Affective Relations. Grandparents 
also helped to make up the Golden Towers household. A grandmother 
lived in seven households; five were paternal and two were maternal 
grandmothers. There were also two sets of grandparenVs with homes 
in which a son and his wife and child lived. In another household, 
two grandchildren lived with their grandparents; in still another, 
grandparents, their children, and their children's children Uved to- 
gether, and a divorced daughter and her unmarried daughter lived 
in the home of the widowed grandmother; consequently, grandparents 
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and grandchildren shared twelve of the forty-one households. 

The influence of age and sex on grandparent and grandchild authority, 
cooperative, and afffective relations is now considered. Similar 
to siblings, grandparents and their grandchildren engaged in varied 
types of interaction; Including disciplining. However, grandfathers 
rarely disciplined their grandchildren, especially granddaughters. 
On the other hand, grandfathers and their children cooperated with 
each other; it was most vivid when they assembled a new toy. More- 
over, affective behavior was the strongest relationship between 
grandfathers and their grandchildren. Grandfathers showed immense 
interest in their accomplishments, gave them gifts, and talked, laugh- 
ed, and played with them; for example, on^* grandfather played base- 
ball with his grandsons. The grandchildren's grandfathers also held 
them, especially granddaughters on their knees. 

On the other hand, grandmothers interacted more than grandfathers 
with their grandchildren. They disciplined their grandchildren and 
assigned and helped them perform household chores. The grandchil- 
dren, however, did not perform duties required by their grandmothers 
as quickly as when their parents gave them chores. And the grand- 
mothers and their grandchildren shared a strong affective relationship. 
The grandmothers talked, laughed, and played with them, and encour- 
aged them to be smart in school. The relationship between grand- 
parents and their grandchildren was more relaxed and playful than 
existed between children and their parents and, thus, supports the 
theory that grandchildren and grandparents enjoy a congenial relation- 
ship; however, since grandmothers disciplined and controlled their 
children more than fathers, in Golden Towers, their relations were 
less congenial than grandfather and grandchild behavior. 

Conclusions. 

This chapter has examined the influence of age, sex, education, 
occupation, and income on family relations, including parent and 
child interaction. It was concluded that the wcr.en assumed more 
responsibility than the men for disciplining their children, because 
this was the traditional pattern in their own families, a finding sup- 
ported by Young (1970), Hippler (1974), and Willie (1976). Another 
conclusion was that failure of the men to constantly discipline their 
children, especially their sons, resulted in the girls receiving more 
training than the boys in the development of warmth, the ability 
to love, constructive aggression, success, efficiency, and declsivenesp. 
It was next concluded that although the women assumed greater 
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responsibility for control of their children, the men were more effec- 
tive disciplinarians, and the detailed approach of the mother and 
the streamlined approach of the father resulted in effective disciplin- 
ing. It was also concluded that the multidisciplinary techniques, 
including self-disciplining, confinement, establishment of the child's 
sense of obligation to parents and their trust in the child, denial 
of privileges, parent and child conferences, threats, corporal punish- 
ment, employed to control children in Golden Towers did net coincide 
with the multidisciplinary techniques of negative comments, locking 
children outdoors and ignoring some of their demands, found by 
Hippler (1974) in Hunt-r's Point. Of course, this study supports 
the finding that black families employ corporal punishment found 
by Woofter (1930), Smith (1962), Hippler (1974), and Clarke (1975). 
Moreover, it was found that the sex of children in Golden Towers 
was not related to frequency of corporal punishment. Thr Golden 
Towers disciplinary pattern also supports Frazier's (1957) findiag 
that black middle class children are subject to strict, but not harsh 
disciplining. It was further concluded that women in all age, educa- 
tional, occupational, and income (one excepted) categories had utilized 
corporal punishment, but the most frequent users were women between 
thirty and forty-nine years of age, who had achieved college training, 
a professional occupation, and the middle income range, $10,000 
- $13,999. Three related findings were that women who had achieved 
the highest and lowest education tended to refrain from using corporal 
punishment; for women on the lower end of the socioeconomic scale, 
Income was more significant than education and occupation for 
determining use of corporal punishment; and for those on the middle 
point on the scale, ttie use of corporal punishment was associated 
with education, occupation, and income. Moreover, disciplining 
was found to be developmental and was experienced by both sexes. 

Another conclusion was that cooperation was characteristic of parent 
and child interaction, a finding supported by Stack (1974) and Hippler 
(1974). They cooperated in making Hecisvons about the household 
and children's curfev/; hence, this study does uot support Mirtin 
and Martin's (1978) finding that "children should be seen and not 
heard." The women and their children also cooperated in the perform- 
ance of houseI:old tasks, and for children ten years old and younger, 
sex was not a significant determinant of children's participation 
in the performance of household tasks. 

It was further concluded that this study supports the finding that 
affective behavior is another type of parent and child interaction 
(Scanzoni, !971; Stack, 1974; Martin and Martin, 1978; Bartz and 
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Levine, 1978). It included parental goals for their children; parents 
planned the eduction, occupation, income, moral, manners, and person- 
al qualities they would like to see viemonstrated. However, for male?, 
more emphasis was placed on achievement of goals while morals, 
manners, and personal qualities were the main concern for females. 
Another type of affective behavior was parents' terms of address 
for their children. The sex of the child, however, is significantly 
related to the number of terms of address employed; four terms 
were used to address sons and seven were employed to address girls, 
it was likely that the difference in number of terms suggests greater 
friendliness between girls and their parents than between boys and 
their parents. Ths children's terms of address for their parents 
also conveyed warmth; however, the terms employed to address 
mothers conveyed more warmth and informality than those employed 
to address fathers. Moreover, the girls employed four terms to 
address their fathers while the boys employed three terms to address 
them, and both sexes employed more terms to address their mother 
than their father. Again, this is likely to indicate greater familiarity 
and warmth between children ani their mothers than between fathers 
and their children. Conversation about God, sex, appropriate treat- 
ment of black women, and social behavior was another t>pe of affec- 
tive behavior. Most of the telk, however, took place bet-veen mothers 
and their children. 

Another conclusion was that parents and thsir children engaged 
in companionate behavior, but it was inadequate because parents 
were tec busy and too tired to spend enough time with them; more- 
over, fathers were more likely to play with children than their 
mothers. As if to compencjate for this void in their children's lives, 
another type of affective behavior was gift giving. Gifts were given 
to both sexes on their birthday and at Christmas and constituted 
a major behavior complex in this neighborhood; however, it appeared 
that girls rec-^ived more gifts than boys at Christmas. The gift 
givijig comple:., at least temporarily, appeared to enhance the chil- 
dren's excitement for their parents. 

It was also found that an emotional bond characterized parent and 
child interaction. Hence, the sex proposition influenced parent 
and child emotional relations; w:<ien a pal type relationship was consid- 
ered, the cross sex parent and child emotional bond was stronger 
than the (father and child relationship. Besides, during the growing 
up period, a child was often closer to a different parent at different 
stages. 
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It was further concluded that this study supports the finding that 
parent and child interaction, especially mothers and their children, 
is the strongest in the family complex (Firth, 1956; Young and Will- 
mott, 1957; Adams, 1968; Shimkin, 1978). Moreover, it was concluded 
that conflict arose between parents and their children of both sexes, 
but mothers assumed major responsibility for resolving their problems. 

This analysis of stepparent and stepchild behavior also revealed 
the significance of age and sex on their behavior. It was concluded 
that a stronger stepfather and stepchild bond than stepmother and 
stepchild bend existed; however, stepfathers and their stepdaugh'.ers 
experienced the most congenial relations, and a stronger emotional 
bond existed between stepparents and stepchildren under twelve 
years of age than with elder stepchildren. 

It was concluded concerning sibling interaction that younger siblings 
near each other's age, regardless of sex, seemed closer to one another 
than to same sex older siblings, and siblings of the same sex, during 
their teen years, were closer to their same sex sibling? than cross 
sex siblings. Furthermore, older male and youpger female siblings 
were more congenial than younger male and older female siblings, 
a consequence of male siblings' resentment* of their sister's domination. 
Another finding was that this study supports v>^4inkin's (1978) finding 
that sibling relations were strong enough to second only to the 
mother and child bond. On the other hand, sibling rivalry was found 
to characterize relations between one set of siblings and antagon- 
ism existed between a few cross sex siblings. Moreover, authority 
relations characterized sibling interaction; age determined which 
sibling had more authority, and older siblings socialized younger 
siblings of both sexes. Consequently, sibling behavior in Golden 
Towers supports Irish's (1964) sibling socialization principle. 

Finally, sex and age were significant determinants of grandparent 
and grandchild interaction. Since they had a semi-equalitarian rela- 
tionship, Radcliffe-Brown's (1950) principle of privileged familiarity 
was also supported. Besides, sex of grandparents influenced family 
relations; hence, grandfathers and their grandchildren experienced 
more congenial relations than grandmothers and their grandchildren, 
because tliey disciplined less and assigned fewer chores. 

This study, therefore, seems to support the hypothesis that age, 
sex, education, occupation, and income were major determinants 
of Interactior* in the Golden Towers family. 
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CHAPTER TEN 



INTERPRETATIONS 



This work is based on ten and one-half months of fieldwork (Septem- 
ber, 1969 to July 1970), for my dissertation, using numerous methods 
of collecting data. The location of this study was a residential neigh- 
borhood in Atlanta composed of black households, most of which 
could be characterized as solid middle class by contemporary Ameri- 
can standards, the neighborhood is called "Golden Towers" in this 
study since it symbolizes the goal of the good life for which almost 
all Americans seem to strive. The families in Golden Towers had 
not only reached the goal, but they are black. Most family and neigh- 
borhood studies of black Americans in the past have focused upon 
lower-class blacks in urban ghettos. Actually, very little is known 
from social resear:-h about middle-class blacks. The paucity of 
research in this area suggested that study of a neighborhood such 
as Golden Towers might help to fill a gap in research whose existence 
has tended to add to the stereotype of black Americans as poor, 
uneducated, struggling for survival and equipped with all of the 
pathologies deriving from urban poverty. 

There is a general tendency in American society to ^issume that 
whites are by some standard middle class. That is, upon first contact, 
a white person is likely to be accorded the deference and respect 
that is normally accorded middle class persons. Unless there are 
rather obvious and detectable indicatiofts to the contrary; however, 
a black person is likely to be held to have a lower class life style. 
He is thereafter treated with the lack of deference and respect 
in the manner considered apptophate for dealing with persons of 
a low status. Since the benefit of the doubt Is given to whites, but 
the reverse occurs with blacks, one would expect black families 
of comfortable means and good education to not only optimize mater- 
ial and behavior syittbols r^f social rank to assure that their relative 
social worth is not misperceived, but to train their children in such 
a way that increases their chances of achieving and communicating 
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the ranking of their family of orientation. This is indeed what was 
found in the study of Golden Towers. 

Although the black subsociety and neighborhood were the location 
of research, the unit of analysis was the household. Each household 
was seen as the central focus of social interaction for the residents 
of Golden Towers, an assumption amply verified by my field research. 
The question of location of social interaction arose from the assump- 
tion of a black ethnic sobsociety. Outside the household itself, where 
do black people In Golden Towers "plug into" the social world around 
them? By answering this question, it was hoped that the existence 
and relative strength of the black subsociety could be determined. 

The results of my investigation suggest that the strongest ties were 
household and kin network (see PHYLON, XLll:369-380 for a discussion 
of kinship). In terms of the sheer volume of time, much social inter- 
action in the real world took place largely outside the black subsociety 
in the dominant white society (see JOURNAL OF SOCIAL AND 
BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 238:353-360 for a discussion of the status 
of Atlanta blacks in the workplace). Abrasive contacts, real and 
perceived insults, slights and restricted employment opportunites 
in this sphere of interaction fed again into the family interaction 
pattern, reinforcing the need for solidarity and intimacy in the house- 
hold. 

In the realm of voluntary association participation, it was found 
that interaction takes place almost exclusively with other black 
people, especially when interaction is informal. Churches in which 
Golden Towers families held membership were composed of all black 
congregations. They also helped to maintain the boundaries of the 
racial groups by focusing ethnical applications and group sentiment 
upon cases in which blacks are discriminated against, sometimes 
calling for social action of various kinds. 

It is the neighborhood, also solidly black in residential composition 
in which social interaction is weakest. Interaction tended to be 
dyadic, tying two households together in telephoning and visiting 
patterns. Extensity of social contact was not the norm. Norms 
favoring mutual aid in times of family crisis did exist and became 
temporarily operative when appropriate. There was a neighborhood 
club which provided a potential or incipient basis for neighborhood 
interaction, but it remained in the background. In short. Golden 
Towers itself was not a locus of much social interaction. It was 
a neighborhood but not a community. The existence of a black ethnic 
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subscciety was -rified by interaction patterns within and extending 
from the housenolds studied, but the residential neighborhood itself 
played a very small role in the subsociety, except as a symbol of 
the good life for aspiring blacks, as noted in the chapter on the house- 
hold setting and its environs, and as a location for the most significant 
interaction in the population studied, that is, in the household itself. 
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